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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Baby’s Food 
Prepare bottle feedings from Mellin’s Food and milk. 
No cooking, no fussing, just a few minutes’ work and 
the full day's feeding Is ready. 
Kasv to feed. for all babies like the taste of Mellin’s 
food mixtures. 


Contains all food elements essential to growth and 
development. 


Readily assimilated for nourishment —no heavy, 
tough curds to cause colic. constipation or other digestive 
disturbances. 





| - oe) 
3. 
© 9 > . . . 4 
Viellin ~ Especially suitable Mellin - 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 


1 sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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_ Dr. Joun O. Bower, surgeon and professor of clin- 
ical research in an eastern university, has devoted a 
large part of his time for several years to research on 
the diagnosis of cancer. Lours GERSHENFELD is pro- 
lessor of bacteriology and hygiene at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. Eton Jessup, free 
lance writer and globe trotter, sent his article on camp- 
ing from Paris, France. 

Dk. Louts LEHRFELD, an eastern eye specialist, 
Writes from the doctor’s point of view on the results 


ol playing with dangerous toys. Donatp A. Lairp, 
director of the psychological laboratory at Colgate 


University, is a frequent contributor to HyYGEIA. 


to This Issue 


James A. Tosey, Dr.P.H., who has been writing for 
HyGe1a for a number of years, has just completed a 
book on milk, written in collaboration with Dr. Samuel 
Crumbine. Dr. Howarp W. HaGGarp is the author of 
HyGe1a’s popular serial for children, “Junior and Mr. 
Germ,” as well as numerous books for their elders, 
best known of which probably is “What You Should 
Know about Health and Disease,” published in 1927. 

Dr. B. C. H. Harvey, professor in the department of 
anatomy of one of the foremost medical schools of the 
United States, will continue his lessons in anatomy 
throughout the present year. CLara Basserr, author 
of “The Girl Who Grew Up Too Soon” in the July issue 








Dr. \V. W. Baver, who recently concluded a series of HyGeta, draws her material from her own experi- 
of articles in HyGera on the duties of a city health ence as a psychiatric social worker. 
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teachi with good effect in his series of articles on overcome their fear of storms. She has written stories 
tonsils and adenoids. The third instalment will deal and scenarios and has lectured on story-telling as an 
with perplexing subject of adenoids. aid to character-building. 
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DEAD IS THE AIR, AND STILL! the leaves of the 
locust and walnut 

Lazily hang from the boughs, inlaying their 
intricate outlines 

Rather on space than the sky—on a_ tideless 
“expansion of slumber.—Bayard Taylor, “‘August.”’ 


TODAY, | THINK that every habit refractory to 
the action of time must possess some positive 
advantage for the species. So 1! have ended by 
correcting my old opinion.—Cajal, noted Spanish 
neurologist, philosopher and statesman. 


THE INDIAN has ever been a man willing to 
express appreciation in values and also to respect 
a learning apparently greater than his own, hence 
he paid his practitioner well and honored him much. 

—Brooks, ‘‘Medicine of the American tndian.” 


WE LIVE in a split-second world. Ideas go round 
the planet through the vibrant air in less time than 
it takes to tell them to another man. In the 
Middle Ages it was different.—Humaniiies Research 
Series, University of Chicago. 


IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that houses may be 
heated by radio;.the slippery medical stuff that 
now comes from some of the stations would make 
anybody hot. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER ALCOTT, physician and 
author, who reformed construction of American 
schoolhouses and did much for American education, 
was born, August 6, 1798, and died in 1859. 


A WOMAN WHO HAS PASSED the age of one 
hundred years attributes her long life to the fact 
that she never married—but how long has the one 
hundred years seemed to her. 


CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, well known ophthalmolo- 
gist and otolaryngologist, founder of Brooklyn and 
of Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospitals, was born, 
August 8, 1830, and died in 1888. 


ON AUGUST*S, (819, was born William Thomas 
Green Morton, instrumental in introducing the use 
of ether as an gnesthetic. He died in (868. 


ON AUGUST 10, 1874, was born Herbert Clark 
Hoover, new president of the United States, who 
has done much for child health throughout the 
world. 


THE HEALTH OFFICIAL DEPENDS on his stat- 
istician for the evidence to justify his continued 
existence, as well as for the material which will 
enable him, by judicious and pertinent propaganda, 
to make that existence even happier, and hopefully 
more useful, than it now is.—Raymond Pearl. 


IT §S REPORTED that the skirts of girls in 
Hungary terminate six inches above the knee. 
According to Gene Morgan that explains the famous 
line about Cassius having a lean and hungry took. 


RENE THEOPHILE LAENNEC, inventor of the 
stethoscope, died of tuberculosis, August 13, 1826. 
He was born February !7, 178}. 


AS OFTEN HAPPENS in. this world, when great 
leaders are needed they are found at hand. And 
then it becomes plain that all their previous lives 
have been just the right preparation for the exalted 
service they are called upon to render. 

—Alfred Worcester. 


MEDICINE ABSORBS the physician’s whole being 
because it is concerned with the entire human 
organism.—Goethe. 
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“A COMPLICATED TRAFFIC TANGLE was caused 
recently,”” says London Opinion, “by a lady 
motorist who signaled that she was about to turn 
to the right and did so.” 


THE BIOLOGIST has shown that what is inherited 
is composed of genes located in the chromosomes; 
and he has mapped their positions and determined 
their modes of transmission from generation to 
generation.—Alexander Weinstein. 


IT 1S CLEAR that the most elementary condition, 
if thought is to be free, is the absence of legal 
penalties for the expression of opinions. No great 
country has yet reached to this level, although 
most of them think they have.—Bertrand Russell. 


WHO REMEMBERS when the hour glass was the 
proper shape for an adult of the female sex? 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPIST who claims only one 
method of successful treatment for every kind of 
mental illness is as ridiculous as the osteopath who 
presumes to cure all manner of diseases by manipu- 
lation of the spine, or the physician who prescribes 
digitalis indiscriminately in all affections of the 
heart.—C. F. Martin. 


THE PERCEPTION OF THE LUDICROUS is a 
pledge of sanity. A rogue alive to the ludicrous is 
still convertible—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ABE MARTIN SAID: “Another argyment ‘gainst 
corsets is that a gypsy woman died at th’ age o' 
102 years at Meadville, Pa., last week.” 


SIR ASTLEY PASTOR COOPER, noted English 
surgeon and anatomist, was born, August 23, |758, 
and died in 184}. . 


SOME WOMEN ARE BORN GULLIBLE, most 
women become gullible, and practically every 
woman is willing to pay two dollars for a dime's 
worth of cold cream if it is put up in a three 
cornered box with a brass lid and smells good. 


IN 1916 S. E. KISER SAID that fame awaits the 
first baby to be born in an airplane and the prize 
has not yet been claimed. 


ON AUGUST 26, 1743, was born Antoine L. 
Lavoisier, noted for masterful studies of the phys- 
iology of respiration and of metabolism. 


ON AUGUST 27, 1900, James Carroll allowed him- 
self to be bitten by mosquitoes that had fed on 
patients with yellow fever. On August 3/ he 
developed the disease. 


ON AUGUST 28, 1749, Johann Wo!fgang von Goethe, 
one of the most learned men the world has ever 
known, was born in Prussia. He wrote much of 
philosophy, of psychology and of medicine. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, noied poet, essayist 
and physician, who did much to prevent childbed 
fever in women, was born, August 29, 1809, and 
died in 1894. 


HYPOCHONDRIASIS is the thing that makes 2 
woman have shooting pains so bad she cannot 
wash the dishes the morning after the night s'e 
has sat up until one o'clock playing bridge. 


AN AUTO RATTLING in the dust, 

A Palm Beach suit that’s badly mussed, 

A drain pipe filling up with rust, 

A breeze that hardly makes a gust, 
That’s August. > 
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The MODERN TREATMENT of? 


Cancer 


By John O. Bower 





HE relation- 


The cause of cancer 


ship between iain 2 ; | is not known. AIll 
patient and ANCER is being treated more success- | medical men and the 
physician has fully today than in the past, not only majority of lay men 


changed markedly in 


because of more complete surgical oper- | 


and women know this. 


the past decade or ations and better equipment in the form | [t is also generally 
two. In the past the of x-rays, radium and various electrical | known that advances 
family physician when devices bul also because of the real- | in the treatment of 
called in to see a pa- ization that the management of the | disease have been pre- 


ceded by the discovery 
of the cause or of facts 
relating to its develop- 


be 


tient could examine, cancer patient is dependent upon the 
prescribe and leave the individual resistance and reaction to 
patient with a word or treatment. The treatment cannot 

two relative to her uniform because every patient reacts 


condition or comment 
briefly on the outcome 
lo the family. Now 
the physician must not 
only examine, pre- 
scribe and attempt to 
foretell the outcome 


differently. 


One can help physicians treat the dis- 
ease successfully by seeking medical 
advice early; one should not be afraid 
to find out what that lump its. Reliable 
statistics show that nine out of ten 
patients who think they have cancer do 


ment. This explains 
why our position with 
the public has not 
been strengthened 
with regard to cancer. 
We have been on the 
defensive; the man- 
agement of the disease 


but he must state the 
cause, deseribe the 
of the disease, 


not have it. 





COUPSE 


has been questioned 
because our methods 
of treatment have nol 





mention the possible 
complications and at times describe the action 
of drugs or outline the rationale of treatment. 


This is as it should be. In keeping with the 
increase of knowledge of the physician is the 
increase In knowledge of men and women. 


Dignilied reticence will no longer cover a lack 
of kiowledge regarding a patient’s true con- 
ditio 

The high school graduates of today know 
almo.! as much about the physiologic processes 
of the body as our graduates of medicine did 


lwei\-live years ago. This effacing of the 

Mysicries of medicine by a universal enlighten- 

men! lias benefited the public and strengthened 

ns ilidence of the patient in the physician. 
it! 


ie or two exceptions the foregoing is true 


of a One of the outstanding excep- 


diseases. 
lions is cancer, 


been uniform. ‘This is 
unfortunate, because modern methods have 
increased the percentage of cures. 

The tendency among those who use modern 
methods is to treat cancer as an_ infection 
despite the fact that it has not been proved to 
be caused by a germ. It is not the purpose of 


this talk to enter into detail regarding the 
arguments in favor of this procedure. An 


attempt will be made, however, to compare the 
management of cancer with the method used 
in the management of common infections. 

Let us, for example, take the most frequent 
infection that affects the average man of today 

-an infection of a hair root on the back of 
the neck. The germ enters through a_ break 
in the skin usually caused by the rubbing of 
the collar. It results in the formation of a drop 
of pus in the center of which is a solitary hair. 
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The proper method of treatment is to apply 
iodine or mercurochrome and pull out the hair. 
Now the improper method is to let the hair 
remain, to disregard the use of antiseptics and 
to squeeze it, all of which may result in the 
development of a boil or carbuncle or even in 
a general infection and death. Further, let us 
consider the most common infection in women 

an infection of the neck of the womb, a 
cervicitis. This not infrequently follows an 
injury of childbirth or it may be due to an 
excoriation followed by an infection. In either 
instance if properly treated the disease remains 
local; if improperly treated it may result 
seriously. 

Now what analogy is there between the acute 
infection just described and the management of 
cancer? In the case of infection of the hair 
root, we have not mentioned the most impor- 
tant part of the management, which is prophy- 
laxis—the prevention of infection by preventing 
a break in the skin, the using of soft collars, 
cleanliness, and the patronizing of a careful 
barber. 


Ways to Avoid Cancer 


In cancer prevention the same prophylaxis 
holds good—prevention of irritation in order 
that the defensive covering of the body, the 
skin or mucous membrane, may be kept normal 
and intact. One should avoid jagged teeth, 
irritating artificial dentures, pyorrhea, root 
abscesses, excessive irritation from nicotine and 
ill fitting glasses. Women should prevent infec- 
tion by having wounds caused by childbirth 
repaired or infections, previously acquired, 
cured. 

Thus the prophylaxis of infections and cancer 
is the same and the treatment differs but little. 
We do not squeeze or irritate growths no matter 
where they may be situated or how large or 
small they may be. An antiseptic is applied and 
they are removed just the same as we remove 
the hair. If we squeeze or irritate them they 
spread just as an infection spreads and they 
cause death in the same way. In the treatment 
of women, the unhealthy tissue in the infected 
area in which cancer may develop is removed. 
This tissue is examined under the microscope to 
determine its character just as we examine pus 
to determine the character of the infection. 

There are many things that infections and 
cancer have in common in addition to those 
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mentioned. In acute tonsillitis, for instance, the 
lymphatic glands of the neck become enlarged: 
acting as filters, they prevent germs from enter. 
ing the main lymph streams and spreading 
throughout the body. The glands are usually 
large and tender and if the patient’s resistance 
is normal the disorder disappears quickly. 
usually within a few days. 

There are cases in which the infection in th, 
tonsil is not so severe, a subacute type in which 
the lymph glands become enlarged more slow) 
and are usually smaller, harder and less tender. 
Then there is the third type, in which the infec. 
tion in the tonsil is chronic. Here the lym. 
phatics cannot be felt; when they can, they are 
small, hard and painless. 

Three Types of Cancer 

Cancers correspond closely to these three 
types of tonsillitis—acute, subacute and chronic. 
The acute cancer acts quickly. It is so active 
at times that the skin overlying the growth may 
become red; the lymphatic glands enlarge 
‘apidly and the patient appears to be and is 
very sick. The treatment of this type of cancer 
is similar to the treatment of the glandular 
enlargement associated with acute tonsillitis. 
Operation is not indicated; no sane surgeon 
would operate on these glands, for surgery 
would destroy nature’s barrier against invasion. 
If the patient suffering with acute cancer is to 
be cured, his resistance must be preserved and 
enhanced if possible. Physicians attempt to do 
this by irradiation, the application of x-rays or 
radium to the growth and to its glandular 
extensions. 

In subacute cancer as in subacute infections, 
the process is less active, usually because the 
patient’s resistance is better, and the glands may 
not be affected. In these cases, as in acule 
infections, the patient’s resistance determines 
the character of treatment—operation followed 
by irradiation or operation preceded by and 
followed by irradiation. In some instances it is 
advantageous to imbed radium at the time of 
operation. 

In chronic cases, removal by operation or 
destruction of the growth by other methods is 
the proper treatment. X-ray, radium or clec- 
tricity are uniformly satisfactory. This applies 
of course to accessible growths; growths within 
the abdomen or chest are usually operated 


upon. 
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By hie 
louis Gershenteld 


DP peieie snakes are one of 
man’s oldest and deadliest ene- 

mies. We have progressively 

exterminated or tamed wild 
beasts, destroyed insect pests and 
other menaces to human life, but this native 
species of death-producing wild creature has 
been allowed to take its death toll without any 
concerted effort on our part to stop its propa- 
gation, to obtain remedies to neutralize its poi- 
sons or to take effective steps to stamp it out. 
Only recently has the warfare, assisted by mod- 
ern scientific methods, gained momentum. 


Vonpoisonous Snakes Should Be Protected 


It would be best for those who live in rural 
districts to familiarize themselves with the 
methods of differentiation between the species 
of poisonous and valuable nonpoisonous snakes 
and to see that the measures employed in eradi- 
cation are directed only against the former and 
not against the latter. Mice and rats, gophers, 
ground squirrels, moles, opossums, chipmunks 
and young rabbits, which destroy crops, are 
attacked by many snakes. Even on golf courses 
snakes are valuable as destroyers of the moles 
that disfigure the greens. 

The venomous snakes play the most impor- 
lant role in the relation of reptiles to man and 
lo the higher animals. In some instances and 
in particular in tropical and semitropical coun- 
ries the problem of ridding the environment of 
POlsohous snakes is highly important. Even in 
our own country we must be prepared to cope 
with ‘ese creatures. Poisonous snakes are to 
be found in mountainous and swampy areas, on 
farms and in sparsely populated districts, and 
il Many instances, as a result of the facilities 
of travel, they may be found at our door. 


The pigmy, or ground, rattler has a tiny rattle. 
in the southeastern part of the United States. 






It is found 


Excluding the sea snakes, which are merely 
water cobras and are all venomous, there are 
about 250 species of snakes that have a well 
developed poison apparatus. About one third 
of this number may be disregarded because of 
their small size or rarity, leaving the remainder 
as the total number of poisonous species that 
are of concern to human beings and to the 
higher animals, 

Accurate statistics are not available from 
most of the countries infested. The regions in 
which the most fatalities occur are, in the order 
of the greatest losses, India, southern Brazil and 
Australia. In Central America and in North 
America there are more casualties than there 
used to be, and only recently campaigns have 
been started that promise to result in a marked 
reduction of poisonous snakes and in the saving 
of many human lives. The loss of live stock 
and the higher animals can only be guessed at, 
as no reliable statistics are available, but there 
is no doubt that this economic loss runs into the 
millions of dollars annually. 


North America Has Nineteen Poisonous Snakes 

From a scientific standpoint all snakes are 
regarded as poisonous if they yield venom that 
is capable of producing some toxic action in 
the body tissues of human beings and animals. 
However, some of these apparently poisonous 
reptiles are not as dangerous as they appear, 
because of the fact that though they secrete 
venom they only rarely attack man, and when 
they do they are unable to inject the poison 
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deep enough into the tissues to exert any serious __,, ' ; As oe 

ff P Me 8 y Cases of Snake-Bite During 1928 in United States 

ellects. ; as Reported to the Antivenin Institute of America, 
There are nineteen species of poisonous = ~—-- oe 7 


snakes in North America and they are included | 
in two groups. One is the proteroglyphs (front- 5 Es? 3 & y 
fanged snakes with grooved teeth), a section of $3884 $4 § 8 8 2 & 
the Colubridae, and the other is the soleno- E7898 S$ze5 & 8 8 ~ ES 
eer eae ere ee . : North Atlante @& $853 48 $333 § &8 S = it: - 
glyphs (at the highest stage in the evolution {ya'central Sexes SsaS & 8S = sh 
of the poisonous fang and with maxillary teeth States: CO AU VS VCEVV es sg 
that embrace a longitudinal tubular duct) com- — Xermomt wee eh : 
a ze . : rinere f 7 . = New York..... 5 a 5 1 7 
prising mainly the pit vipers found in the sub Pennsylvania. 26 ‘4 . 4 
family Crotalinae, family Viperidae. New Jersey... 3 :; 
nr Ps « oeee = . 1 
The proteroglyphs include the two sub- Maryland 7 ; 1 4 
. ope “e Ee ee : inl 1 
families, the poisonous sea snakes (Hydro- Michigan ..... .. Sai 2 _ 
° 5 ° anes Oe . ° Illinois ...... 2 A oes ee eee ee é 
phinae) and the elapine snakes (Elapinae). PE -cin Sn ds is oe ae ||! Ss 
The elapine snakes include the cobras and their = Wisconsin 0. 02 1) 2) 8 ait 
allies and the coral snakes. There are no ta bri 
cobras or cobra-like snakes in North America, nd Gulf States: for 
but the closely related coral snakes are to be Wi8iMAiias Tp 08 F Al +. th 
3 . a . a _ > ‘ , <e tec Kentucky .... a vas , sis ee } ‘Ol 
found in this hemisphere. Of the many species Sted 6 i: i ot “ee ( 
of coral snakes only two are found in this — gouth Carolina 5 .) . 4 : 3 | *% the 
country. Se 1 , = 2 3 2% exl 
° Os : " Alabama ..... 11 12 1 ioe 1 3 47 I 
In the United States proper, practically every Mississippi 2 3 1 3 1 id 1 
.. @ . - "3 Missouri ..... i : : le 8 , 
state is inhabited by venomous snakes with the Arkansas... 5 1 0. 3 0. 4 a 4° 3 2 sni 
° $3 . ° y oe ae ak a ee n> 3 5d 0 ‘ 
probable exception of Maine and New Hamp- Tennessee 1) “i 2.) 2 i 1 38 _ 
shire. It is interesting to note that in the Western and all 
northern states, though poisonous snakes are opithwestern pol 
plentiful, they do not seem to be so vicious. Montana |e. eT 1 do 
y e “1: a ; . North Dakota. . eg a ee Psieye- ey j 
When hunting, hiking, fishing or working in South Dakota. 3 RSS 5, lio! 
: . I oe? so. ga 
fields or plantations, observe where you walk Nebraska... ke SE Seema . 3 pla 
and where you put your hands. If you are = {olorado..... 5. - 7 WD Bes ¢ 
we tee eee, oe Ba » enalklkne ano Oklahoma .... 3 , 2 5 Ok 
visiting areas in which poisonous snakes are a et Se E 8) ii ii 10 | 
known to abound, protect your hands with New Mexico... .. .. . . 1. f 7 24 per 
gloves and wear leather leggings or, better still, Pacific Coast -_ 
, m : . an¢ ocky 
rubber boots especially constructed with a Mountain States: 
shank and several layers of canvas. Frequenity 2m 0 es yt ee ge aE . < 
a pair of leather puttees in addition to the shoes he ore | su 
will be sufficient protection. Do not pitch a Nevada ....... ‘4 2 en 
tent in the vicinity of rocky ledges, swampy ~~~ eee oc : Fi ane 
ss ; ° a a—in captivity. 
areas or tall grass, but use a clean site. If you b—C. Atrox in captivity. de 
. . 1 c—in carnival collection, probably C. Atrox. 
find that you are to sleep in the tent more than d—one coral snake. ma 
. . -—hnon isonous,. 
one night, arrange to hang the bedding and {ate eiteen, probably C. Atroz. wil 
pre 
len 
rep 
al 
ver 
1 
pol 
in 
inj 
A beautifully colored pit anc 
viper is the copperhead not 
snake, or Agkistrodon in 
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am clothing or to keep them 
/ wrapped or well 
/ covered, preferably 


in trunks; it 
is best to 
shake or 
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brush them be- 
fore use. In almost % 
three fourths of ree “\ 
corded cases of snake-bite, : 
the wound is in the lower “ 
extremities. o 

If a building becomes infested with 
snakes or if there is a possibility that it 
may become infested, it is best to see that 
all windows, doors and areas under the 
porches are screened; especially the basement 
doors and windows. All holes in the founda- 
tion, floor, walls, window sills, doors and fire- 
places should be filled in with cement or any 
suitable material or even sealed tightly with 
board or metal. When other measures fail, a 
permanent concrete moat will exclude all 


snakes, 


~ 


7 


Venom Is Gland Secretion 


Snake venom is a secretion derived from the 
supralabial gland. The gland is present on 
each side of the snake’s head beyond the eye 
and above the lip margin and resembles in its 
development the parotid salivary gland in mam- 
mals. The amount of venom secreted varies 
With each species and, generally speaking, is in 
proportion to the size and age of the snake, the 
length of the period of hibernation, fasting, 
repose and other environmental factors. Larger 
and older specimens secrete larger amounts of 
venom. 

The venom from the different groups of 
poisonous snakes varies in toxicity as well as 
in therapeutic action. The amount of poison 
injecled, in relation to the size of the animal, 
and the degree of its virulence, which varies 
not only in the different kinds of snakes but 
in the same snake under different conditions, 
govern the seriousness of the symptoms. In a 
wound made by a poisonous snake, the distance 
bet) cn the two punctures made by the fangs 
frequently bears a relationship to the amount of 
Yenoin injected. If the fang puncture points 
are var apart it is more than likely that a large 
Stabe and one capable of throwing forth a 


™ 
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large amount of venom caused the bite. As 
important as are the toxicity of the venom and 
the amounts secreted is the ability of the 
inoculating apparatus (the fangs) of the snake 
to inject the venom into the deeper tissues of 
the animal bitten. 

Some snakes are capable of discharging the 
venom without actually biting. They shoot or 
direct their poison from their mouths in a fine 
spray or jel, often to a considerable distance. 

Such snakes are known as “spitting 
snakes.” The venom is not irritating 

to the skin unless it is abrased or 

cut, but if it penetrates the eye, 

at which the snake seems to 

aim deliberately, there 

is rapid absorption, 






~ 


_ 


~ 


Harlequin 
coral snake. 


sharp and intense pain 

and even a_ temporary 

blindness. If treatment is 

applied immediately the inflammation of the 
conjunctiva subsides in a few days. Scientists 
generally wear goggles when handling these 


snakes in captivity. 
What to Do When Bitten 


1. When bitten by a snake, if possible kill or 
‘atch the snake that did the biting; if this is 
impossible, a careful or casual description of 
the snake may aid.in the identification of the 
species. Knowledge of the fauna and especially 
of the varieties of poisonous snakes likely to be 
present in the locality is of great importance. 

Just as it is necessary to capture a dog when 
bitten in order to find out if the animal has 
rabies, so one should attempt to find oul 
whether the snake that did the biting is poison- 
ous or nonpoisonous. In the case of the snake, 
identification is much easier than in the case of 
rabid animals. Such identification will enable 
one to avoid discomfort and even death. If the 
snake is of a nonpoisonous species then no treat- 
ment is necessary other than the local appli- 
‘ation of iodine or similar disinfectant. 

If the snake is poisonous, it may be necessary 
to identify the particular species. Specific anti- 
venins (antivenomic serums) are necessary in 
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the treatment of bites by venomous snakes. 
Antivenin for cobra venom is useful for the 
treatment of bites of cobra but not for the bites 
of other snakes. 

A Polyvalent Antivenin 

The latest tendency is to prepare a polyvalent 
antivenin (one made from the venoms of differ- 
ent species of snakes) that will counteract the 
effects of all venoms from poisonous reptiles. 
It seems impractical or impossible to prepare a 
polyvalent antivenin specific for venoms of all 
poisonous serpents in the world, but a_ poly- 
valent antivenin specific for most of the poison- 
ous reptiles in a given locality is possible and is 
available. 

An antivenin to counteract the effects of all 
poisonous snakes in Brazil is produced by the 
Brazilian government at the Seropathic Institute 
of Butantan near the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Dr. Amaral, through the Antivenin Institute of 
America, with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
has produced polyvalent antivenin that is effec- 
tive against the venoms of the principal poison- 
ous serpents of the Crolalidae. This includes 
rattlesnakes, copperheads and moccasins (all 


pit vipers), the important poisonous snakes _ 


found in the nearctic region of North America, 
comprising Central Mexico, United States and 
Canada. Persons bitten by coral snakes would 
have to resort to other treatment. 

If the snake is poisonous, there is the possi- 
bility that the venom did not penetrate the 
circulation or, as in some instances, there is the 
possibility that the poison glands are not func- 
tioning and venom cannot be secreted. In most 
cases, the presence of venom causes almost 
instant pain, swelling and discoloration; the 
chances are that if these symptoms are absent, 
the person was 
bitten by a non- 
poisonous snake. 
As a precaution- 
ary measure in 
areas in which 
pit vipers prevail, 
a person bitten 
can take an in- 
jection of North 
American §anti- 
snakebite serum. 
This will not 
cause any out- 
ward effects 
even though ven- 
oms from pit 
vipers are not 
present in the 
system. 


Every = — 


natural- 


ist, sportsman, The rattlesnake, Crotalus atrox, in a position for striking. 
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tourist, engineer and workman venturing into 
regions known to contain venomous pit vipers 
should carry along with them first aid treat. 
ment for bites by these poisonous snakes. The 
drug store or general store in small communi- 
ties and all camps in localities in which these 
snakes abound should have first aid kils jy 
stock. 

These kits should contain the following arti- 
cles: Two packages of North American anti- 
snake-bite serum, containing sterile syringe and 
sterile needle; several stout rubber bands or a 
rubber ligature; a sharp knife, scalpel or razor, 
a few sterile bandages and a package of sterile 
gauze; a small breast pump or other suction 
device, and tincture of iodine or other anti- 
septic. Dr. Dudley Jackson and Colonel Crim- 
mins in their campaign against poisonous 
snakes in Texas have been using effectively the 
Dudley kit, which contains small rubber bulbs, 
a unique suction type of apparatus. A first aid 
outfit should be kept in a place where it can be 
obtained quickly, as promptness is essential in 
the beginning of the treatment. 


Place Ligature Above the Bite 


2. Place a ligature or tourniquet, preferably a 
rubber band, above the bite (between the bite 
and the heart). Don’t lose time, but apply this 
promptly as soon as bitten, even if a strip of 
cloth torn from a garment has to be used instead 
of a rubber band. Twisting a stick into the 
rubber band or ligature will tighten it. The 
ligature should be released for a few seconds al 
five or ten minute intervals to maintain the 
necessary circulation and to prevent gangrene 
from setting in. This will prevent or at least 
delay to a great extent the systemic absorption 
of a deadly dose of venom from the amount 
present in the tis- 
sues immediately 
surrounding the 
wound. Above all, 
keep your head. 
Don’t get despon- 
dent or excited, 
but act promptly 
and systemati- 
cally. 

3. If you are in 
reach of medical 
or scientific aid, 
call a doctor or a 
scientist who 
knows how (0 
treat snake-bile 
wounds. If the 
doctor cannol be 
reached, then ge! 
the proper serum 
and inject it your- 
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self. If you do not have antivenin with you, 
ements should be made at once to pro- 
Telegraph and use the aeroplane, 
¢ necessary. The early judicious use of the 
prope! antivenin is the best remedy available 
ioday in the treatment 
of snake bites. 

if vou have to give 
the injection yourself 
follow the directions 
given on the label or 
circular. As the injec- 
tion is about to be 
given, remove the liga- 
ture. If the antivenin 
is administered within 
a few minutes after 
you are bitten, a liga- 
ture should not be 
used, as it is neces- 
sary for the antivenin 
to circulate freely 
throughout the blood 
stream. 

4,Squeeze_ the 
wound to make the 
blood flow freely. 
This may carry away 
some of the poison. 
Incisions into and 
about the fang punc- 
tures so as to enlarge 
and make them deeper 
are still done by some, 
but most workers 
today claim that there is no particular advan- 
tage in doing this. Suction may be applied. It 
may prove to be of some value. Incision and 
suction are not necessary if antivenin is used 
arly. In fact, if antivenin is available, incision 
is to be condemned, as there is a greater possi- 
bility of infection setting in when the skin is cut. 

). Don’t pack the wound with crystals of 
potassium permanganate; don’t apply poultices 
or alum or parts of the body of snakes or other 
animals. Don’t pour coal oil or whisky on the 
wound. Don’t take alcohol or ammonia. 

Keep warm. Local treatment should be used 
by the doctor, for it is of the greatest impor- 
lance, such as epsom salt or sodium citrate 


arrang 
cure some. 





The cotton-mouth moccasin, an ugly, pugnacious 

and irritable semiaquatic snake. 

mainly in the swampy areas of the southeastern 
portion of the United States. 
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dressings for inflammation and novocain injec- 
tions to alleviate pain. Coffee and the use of 
strychnine should be avoided, but they may be 
used if symptoms of weakness or 
develop or if the fangs may have struck an 
artery so that the 
venom was injected 
directly into the blood 
vessel. 

6. There is always a 
possibility that a 
wound made by the 
bite of a snake may 
become infected. It is 
therefore advisable to 
apply an antiseptic or 
an antiseptic dressing 
to the wound, even 
though the individual 
bitten survives the pri- 
mary effect of snake 
poisoning, 

Almost all remedies 
other than those men- 
tioned are valueless or 
even harmful and 
their employment is to 
be condemned. 

The use of alcohol 
internally is to be con- 
demned as it is un- 
doubtedly harmful. 
Alcohol _ stimulates 
heart action, thus 
helping absorption, 
and it lowers the blood pressure, which is just 
what is not desired. In addition to the delay 
of the absorption of the poison, it is desirable 
to maintain at all times a high blood pressure. 

There still prevail many stories about a 
drink of whisky having saved the life of a 
person bitten by a snake; but if an investigation 
is made it will be found that in practically all of 
these so-called cures by alcohol the biting was 
performed by a harmless snake. 

Those familiar with the after-effects of snake- 
bite poisoning appreciate the miraculous effect 
obtained by the use of antivenin, in that 
recovery is not only swift but is unaccom- 
panied by local symptoms or discolorations. 


giddiness 


It is found 
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Photos by H. Armstrong Roberts 


The camper can treat his stomach as well in the woods 
as he does at home. 








ACON, beans, cornmeal, salt pork 

and coffee, with a frying pan 
rampant—these are the back- 
woods trapper’s idea of a well- 
balanced diet. He is half starved most 
of the time without knowing what ails 
him. I’ve met many of these old timers 
following trails of fur or of gold. Their 
“spepsy” is a favored topic of conver- 
sation. Even in appearance they are 
rarely the romantic figures that popular 
fiction and movies have led us to expect. 
More often they are listless and emaci- 
ated. How they manage to survive and 
to work like horses remains one of tlie 
mysteries of human endurance. 

There is thought in this for the vaca- 
tion camper who fancies himself living 
a woodsman’s life. To get out of doors, 
to go camping, to revert to Nature is 
good for body and soul. By all means 
let us revert to Nature. But Nature 
never intended us to live on a lopsided 
diet and poorly cooked food, as any one 
who systematically keeps at it will «is- 
cover to his internal discomfort. He will 
also discover that there is no easier way 
to ruin a vacation. 

A curious psychology goes with {00d 
Environment seems to be a ruling factor. 
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Hence. 
a hurry. 
he does. 


diet. 


man’s way in dietary 
matters is not half as 
romantic as it is some- 
times pictured. Fur- 
thermore, the chief 
reason for the woods- 
man’s way is com- 
monly overlooked— 
the physical difficulty 
of getting and trans- 
porting food in the 
far-off places. His 
complete larder is 
subjected to three 
tests, and any food 
that fails to meet these 
is banned. These tests 
are: Will it keep? 
Can you carry it? And 
will it stick to your 
ribs? These do not 
permit fresh food 
much of a look-in. 
Occasional vacation 
campers through force 
of circumstances have 
lo abide pretty closely 
by the foregoing rules. 
For example, a lengthy 
canoe cruise through 
northern’ Minnesota 
and the Canadian wil- 
derness means hard 
Work and difficulty in 
replenishing the lar- 
der. One takes foods 
that will keep, do not 
Weigh much and will 
suck fo the ribs. Even 


80 one will find it no 
added burden and 
much better for the 


healt! to go in for 
varie remembering 
always the important 
Parts that fruits and 


the quick lunch of the business man in 
He knows that he should not do it, but 
Every intelligent person these days 
knows the fundamental principles of wisdom in 
So well has science taught us the rules 
that (he thing has become almost instinctive. 
The average home diet is of high standard. 
If we compare the typical menu of an average 
city home and that of a backwoods cabin, we 
should say (and rightly too) that there is just 
about a century of difference. 
city folk who go camping imbued with the idea 
that they must revert to backwoods standards. 
Environment and tradition change rules that in 
the cily we accept as ordinary common sense. 
As has been previously suggested, the woods- 





carried. 


North America. 


Yet, there are 
with food markets. 
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The summer camper should not get the frying 
pan habit. 


vegetables play in well-balanced diet. 
fruits and dehydrated vegetables are easily 
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Dried 


Nine tenths of present day vacation camping 
is not wilderness camping at all. 
there may have been for living on a lopsided 
diet has in great part ceased to exist. 
portation has completely changed the map of 
The so-called trackless wilder- 
ness is threaded with highways. The average 
camper is more or less constantly in contact 
He can treat his stomach 
as well in the woods as he does at home. 

Yet in spite of the privilege of being able to 
pick and choose, many campers cling to the old 
wilderness tradition of scant variety in foods. 


Any necessity 


Trans- 


With this often goes a 
touch of the quick- 
lunch habit, the im- 
pulse to rush a meal 
on and off the fire in 
a hurry and get at it. 
Hence the record con- 
sumption of canned 
food. I have met le- 
gions of motor camp- 
ers, constantly in touch 
with fresh food sup- 
plies, who lived almost 
exclusively on canned 
stuff. Of course, some 
very good food comes 
in cans. But one’s 
common sense would 
not permit one to live 
exclusively on canned 
stuff at home. So why, 
upon the road? 

Lack of fresh food 
and lack of variety are 
reasons why campers 
often fail to derive as 
much benefit from 
their vacations as they 
might. The manner in 
which the food is 
cooked is another rea- 
son. Here again ro- 
mance, bolstered by a 
touch of the quick- 
lunch habit, 
upon the scene. 

What particular 
cooking utensil is as- 


comes 


sociated most closely 
with camping? The 
answer is the frying 


pan. Tradition stalks 
so strong in the form 
of the frying pan that 
an artist would not 
dare draw a picture of 


















Portable gasoline stoves are a great boon to motor campers. 
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Ewing Gallowcy 


With such an outfit the camper can 


cook each food as it should be cooked. 


a camp fire without giving that utensil a promi- 
nent place. The tragic part of it is, he is per- 
fectly right. 

A backwoodsman would probably starve to 
death if his frying pan were taken away from 
him. His inordinate affection for and depen- 
dence upon this implement is pitiful. It is also 
the reason in great part why some of the worst 
cooked and most indigestible meals ever eaten 
have been cooked by backwoodsmen. There’s 
a romantic idea prevalent that the mere act 
of cooking a meal outdoors makes it appetizing 
and wholesome. Such is not always the case, as 
we have seen. 

The frying pan habit is an easy habit to fall 
into when one goes camping. One reason for 
this is the convenience of this utensil and the 
speed with which it performs its required job. 
Another reason is that fried food, properly 
cooked, is peculiarly tasty to a person living 
an outdoor life. Fresh, brisk air tends to give 
one a craving for fats, and food cooked in 
grease satisfies this. No one, however, can sub- 
sist long upon a steady diet of grease without 
suffering the consequences. Backwoods peo- 








ples complaining of their “spepsy” serve as the 
best evidence of this. 

The frying pan, of course, can be a valuable 
utensil. Wholesome stews can be cooked in 
it as well. Even of fried food, a temperate 
amount does no harm. But the summer camper 
should not get the frying pan habit. 

One should go in for variety in cooking meth- 
ods as well as for variety in food. In this con- 
nection it might be said that some of the really 
primitive methods of woods cookery are cook- 
ery at its best. An example is the broiling o! 
meat or fish on green sticks over a glowing 
heap of hot wood coals. It is the real thing; s° 
real in fact that every modern kitchen range }s 
built on the same principle. 

In their original forms, some of these fine 
old methods of woods cookery seem on the wa) 
to becoming a lost art. I’ve heard men say thal 
they are “too darned fancy” to be of value ! 
the average camper. Unfortunately, pseudo 
romance in the form of the: frying pan too ofte! 
takes their place. Shall we bro the steak: 
No, it is too much trouble, and into the fry 
pan it flops. 
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Any camper these days can equip himself 
with an outfit that will cook each food as it 
should be cooked. He can use ample variety in 
cooking methods, broiling his steak, baking his 
potatoes and boiling his onions. Old _ time 
woods cookery may be too “fancy” for modern 
‘imes, but we can get the same results with 
modern camping appliances. 

Some of the so-called modern camp cooking 
appliances are not so new after all. An exam- 
ple of this is the folding reflector oven, a useful 
implement so easily transported that even the 
wilderness camper can readily enjoy the good- 
ness of baked and roasted food. These reflec- 
ior ovens are stowed away in many a New 
England attic. Colonial housewives used to 
bake biscuits in them before a blazing hearth 
fire. When the modern kitchen range appeared 
on the scene, their usefulness in the home 
came to an end, but their usefulness in camp 
continues. 

Portable gasoline stoves, on the other hand, 
are something new in the world. These smart 
little jiggers are a boon to motor campers, and 
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most modern camping is of this nature. A 
gasoline stove makes the camper independent 
of fuel and weather, for neither the problem of 
wet wood nor complete lack of wood need 
bother him. He always has at hand an intensely 
hot flame similar to that of a kitchen gas range. 
A stove of this sort equipped with an oven can 
perform as creditable all round cooking ser 
vice as the average city gas range. 

Yet even the most confirmed user of a gaso- 
line stove finds it agreeable to fall back on 
wood now and then. Not to know the spice 
and cheer of at least an occasional meal from 
a glowing wood fire is to miss a great deal. 
Here again the comparison to a kitchen range 
might apply. One can get a portable wood 
burning stove that will do practically the same 
work as a wood burning range. 

With some such cooking facilities as the 
foregoing included in the camping outfit, with 
fresh food markets within beck and call and 
with perhaps an icebox on the running board, 
the camper can live almost as well on the road 
as he does at home. 


Spices for fhe American ‘Table 


. es from Makassar and Zanzibar, Batavia 
and Bombay, and from other points both 
east and west of Suez, today reach the Ameri- 
can table in quality unrivaled anywhere in the 
world, say officials of the food, drug and insecti- 
cide administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

‘\esults of a seventeen months’ survey recently 
completed by the administration show that the 
United States receives the choicest of spices 
grown under the tropical sun. During the 
survey, spice imports totaled more than 150 mil- 
lion pounds and were valued at more than 
$30,000,000. 

The larger amounts of spice imports are 
received at New York City, but large shipments 
are also unloaded at Philadelphia, Boston, 
Ballimore, Savannah and Porto Rico. At these 
ports, the administration maintains food analy- 
sis laboratories in which the incoming spices 
are microscopically analyzed to insure their 


purity and freedom from adulterants. During 
the survey samples from 2,754 shipments, 


representing some 60 million pounds, were so 
analyzed. Millions of pounds of spices are 
alloved to come into the country without a 
detailed examination because a visual inspec- 
llon shows them to come up to the standards. 
Shipments found to be adulterated are detained 
and required to be reexported or cleaned to 
meet the standards if the character of the 
adultcration makes reconditioning possible. 


On account of the abnormally high prices 
being paid for black pepper, food and drug 
officials have found some adulteration, in which 
ground pepper shells and siftings were mixed 
with the pepper berries. Black pepper has first 
place in our spice imports both in value and 
volume. In 1928 the black pepper share of 
America’s spice bill was $7,000,000, for which 
Netherland India and India sent us 24 million 
pounds of unground black pepper. 

Only a small percentage of ground and 
unground mustard, our second most important 
spice in point of volume, is found adulterated. 
Mustard imports last year reached 18 million 
pounds, valued at more than $2,000,000. China, 
Japan, Great Britain, the Netherlands and 
several central European countries furnish it. 

British East Africa, Zanzibar and Madagascar 
sent us five million pounds of unground cloves 
in 1928, valued at nearly $1,600,000. During the 
seventeen months covered by the spice survey, 
only one clove shipment was detained because 
of adulteration. The high quality standards 
set up for spice imports has awakened the 
entire clove industry to the need of producing 
a high grade product. 

Imports of cinnamon and cassia bark, from 
which cinnamon is made, were also found to be 
coming into the country in excellent condition. 
More than eight million pounds of this spice 
were imported in 1928 from Ceylon, the East 
Indies, India and China. 
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by Louis Lehrfeld 


O INJURIES arouse greater sympathy, 
anxiety and grief than those that 
cause blindness among little boys and 
girls, and oftentimes these injuries are 

the result of dangerous toys. The greatest 
offender in this respect is the BB rifle. This 
toy seemingly has no purpose other than to 
create destructiveness among boys for whom it 
is purchased. 

Every year, following the Christmas season, a 
number of children, particularly girls, are 
blinded in one or both eyes because some boy 
playmate, thrilled with his BB rifle and desirous 
of exhibiting his skill in shooting, directs his 
gun toward them and accidentally shoots them 
in the eye. This is certainly a preventable acci- 
dent. The BB rifle should be prohibited from 
sale, together with the pop-gun or any gun that 
is designed as a toy. 

This seemingly harmless toy, the pop-gun, 
is often equipped with a cork, which is fastened 
to the gun with a string. Of course, boys are 
not satisfied to shoot an object that is held in 
check by a string. They like to insert stones, 
beads, dirt and other objects that may be shot 
for distance. It is hard to conceive of parents 
who will willingly buy guns of any description 
for children. The child who has such a toy is 
not exposed to the danger his playmates are. 

Bow and Arrow Is Blameworthy 

Of equal danger is the bow and arrow. In 
many of the five and ten cent stores and in 
department stores, this toy may be purchased. 
No one thinks of the danger involved until some 
child is injured. There are many homes today 
that have been saddened by the bow and arrow 
wielded by childish hands. One would think 
that the manufacturer of such a toy would won- 
der whether the pleasure derived from it out- 
weighs its dangers. 

It is not difficult to explain how serious an 
injury results to the eye from a pointed object 


such as an arrow. What chance has an eye 
when it comes in contact with a stick with a 
sharpened point projected in the air? The 
saddest part of these accidents is that they 
occur frequently among preschool children, 
who hardly realize the disaster that has eome 
upon them. They are often of a forgiving 
nature, willing to defend those who cause the 
injury, and are stoical and pleasant patients. 

A dangerous looking toy is the dart. This 
nail-pointed toy, with its feathered tail, looks 
more like a weapon than a plaything. It is on 
sale at many toy stores, the dealer thinking 
little of its potential dangers. Manufacturers 
of toys need not derive their livelihood from 
such destructive instruments. They may almos! 
as well sell ice-picks to children and teach them 
to juggle them. 


Sling-Shots Are Perilous 


The sling-shot is still on the market, and the 
home-made sling is equally perilous. Parents 
should severely reprimand boys who use such 
toys after the dangers involved have been ex- 
plained to them. The blowpipe is another 
implement of potentially destructive nature, 
particularly to the eyes of children. Anothei 
article to avoid is the flying airship sold in 
many stores, particularly the type that is sho! 
into the air by a large rubber band. 

Certainly, persons who design such toys have 
no children of their own and are not interested 
in the children of others. Public sentiment! can 
be instrumental in abolishing all these dan- 
gerous toys by concerted refusal to purcliase 
them. 

Other sharp-pointed implements that readily 
find their way into the eye are used by children 
not necessarily as toys. Mention will be sade 
of sharp pointed scissors, and the kniiting 
needle. When the sharp point of the scissors 
is used for taking out bastings or wher the 
knitting needle is waved about in the !an¢, 
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These toys and household instruments have caused blindness in scores of children. In almost every 
cuse, the accident resulting in the child’s blindness might have been prevented by alert parents. 


the points sometimes find their way into the 
eves of children and loss of sight results. 


Another Sweat-Shop Evil 


In many homes, particularly among the 
ltalians living in the East, the mother brings 
home work from dressmaking and _ tailoring 
establishments. Little children are put to the 
lask of taking out bastings; this they do with 
the end of a hairpin. If one will consider for 
a moment the motion made in removing a 
basting stitch, it will not be difficult to realize 


how « slip may occur and the eye may be 


Nyure 
Lithe boys and girls sometimes untie knots 
in ther shoelaces with hairpins and other sharp 
strunients. When the child asks for a hairpin, 
the p rent should at least stop to think what 
use {!\ child may make of it. 

il. warnings are not intended to make 
molly sddles of children, but so to supervise 


_ ‘ay and the selection of their toys that 
“ley ill not do themselves injury or will not 
injury others, 


Explosive fireworks have been mentioned 
time and again as a menace to the eyes, as well 
as to other parts of the body. I want par- 
ticularly to mention the dynamite cap, which is 
enclosed in a paper together with small stones. 
Having seen a number of accidents resulting 
from the dynamite cap, I am greatly prejudiced 
against it. Especially am I moved to condemn 
it when adults try to demonstrate the use of 
dynamite caps by exploding them in the pres- 
ence of children. It is usually the child who is 
observing the fascinating demonstration that is 
the victim of a stray flying stone. It goes with- 
out saying that other forms of explosives are 
dangerous to the eyes. 


Parents May Control Solution 


Blindness caused by dangerous toys, ex- 
plosives and sharp pointed implements is 
largely preventable. The solution lies in the 


hands of the public, and more particularly in 
the hands of the parents. They can put a stop 
to the whole matter of dangerous toys by refus- 
ing to purchase them. 
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(fe lling the Most Out of Our Musclos 


It is easier to hold a sash weight above the head 
than at arm’s length. 


RACTICALLY every one has from 10 to 

20 per cent more muscular strength than 

he is trained to use. When a person 

understands how to use his muscles to 
their best advantage as physical levers, he can 
move weights that cannot be moved by brute 
strength alone. 

A few years ago a woman made a small for- 
tune by capitalizing these physical principles 
of exerting strength. She called herself the 
Georgia Magnet and wagered that strong men 
could not lift her. Almost invariably she won 
her bet, and for two reasons. For one reason, 
her statement that she could not be lifted gave 
what psychologists call a negative suggestion 
to the strong men who tried to raise her weight. 
They were defeated partly because her chal- 
lenges weakened their confidence. Confidence 
increases the effective direction of strength, and 
the effective use of this strength also increases 
confidence. 








The other reason that this tiny woman de. 
feated strong men was that she knew how their 
strength could be greatly weakened by simple 
mechanical methods. The outstretched arm is 
almost powerless. The Georgia Magnet knew 
this and always kept those who laid bets that 
they could lift her at a distance great enough to 
keep their arms outstretched. So doing, she 
figurately trimmed the locks of the Samsons, 
and actually trimmed their purses. 

Take the simple exhibition of lifting a heavy 
weight above the head with one hand, for 
example. The amount that can be raised can 
be almost doubled without effort if one knows 
the physics of the arm. Suppose that when the 
arm is hanging at the side 26 pounds is the 
maximum that can be raised by bending the 
arm at the elbow. As soon as the forearm is 
raised so that it is at right angles with the upper 
arm the strength of the arm will seem to be 
greatly increased and the 26 pounds can be 
handled much more easily because the arm in 
this position has capacity to handle 31 pounds. 

When the hand carrying the weight is further 
raised so that it is almost on a level with the 
shoulder the same muscles have an added 
advantage and can handle more than 40 pounds. 
There is an increase in strength from a 26 pound 
pull to more than a 40 pound pull simply by a 
utilization of the knowledge of how the arm 








A small ergograph to record fatigue resistance 
of muscles of the hand. 
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Dy Donald A. Laird 


muscles and bones work as mechanical levers 
and forces. If a 40 pound weight is to be raised 
above the head by one arm, one should use both 
hands to manipulate the weight until one hand 
carrving the brunt of the load is at shoulder 
height, keeping it as close to the shoulder as 
possible. 

Another physical advantage that can _ be 
sained in weight lifting will be disclosed. 
~ When a heavy load, such as 
a heavily laden market bas- 
ket or a tool kit, is to be 
carried on the arm for some 
time, strength can be in- 
creased and fatigue lessened 
by taking advantage of some 
other features of the muscle 
and bone levers of the arm. 
The muscles are attached to 
the bones they move in such 
a way that their power arm 
is very short. In consequence 
the muscles must exert great 
power to overcome a rela- 
tively slight resistance at the 
end of the moving bone. Con- 
versely, this means that a 
short muscle movement will 
produce a wide movement at 
the end of the bones. The 
body is thus discovered to be 
put together as a machine 
best adapted to make quick 
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are waist high, so that stooping is unnecessary. 





tance to a weight with the palm 



















To measure in one thousandth of a second how 
quickly muscles can move in different positions. 


movements against relatively 
small loads. So when heavy 
loads are to be maneuvered, 
knowledge about how best to 
use muscles is valuable. 

The heavy basket, it is thus 
discovered, is carried easiest! 
if it is placed as near the joint 
as possible, as in the crotch of 
the elbow. The weight can be 
carried in the hand with the 
arm hanging at the side but 
much more effort is required. 
The hand is also quickly 
fatigued, and it may relax its 
grasp for another interesting 
reason. 

Since most arm and leg 
muscles pass over a joint be- 
fore they fasten to the bones 
they move, bending the joint 
over which they pass alters 
greatly their effective 
How this works in the case 
of the fingers grasping the basket handle was 
first demonstrated to me in a dramatic way 
several years ago in a midwestern mental 
hospital. <A patient with suicidal tendencies 
managed in some unknown way to sneak a 
sharp butcher knife from the diet kitchen. 
Getting the knife away from him without any 
one being injured was a problem. Two of 
the nurses managed to grab the knife hand 
from behind while the patient was momentarily 
off his guard. So far, so good, but it looked as 
if the nurses would have to hold his hand for 
many hours before he released his grip on the 
knife with which he had planned to snuff out 
his life. 

Another nurse knew that if she would forcibly 
rub her knuckles over the cords on the back 
of the patient’s hand he would release his hold 
on the knife, owing largely to the pain in the 
back of his hand, but this could not be done 


measure resis- 
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since a strictly enforced hospital rule prohibited 
inflicting pain. If the nurse had done this, the 
hospital could have had her arrested for assault 
and battery. 

What to do? 

Finally an ex-policeman, who was a patient 
in the same ward, came forward with the idea 
that solved the problem. When the hand is 
bent as far as possible in the direction of the 
palm by flexing at the wrist, the muscles that 
control the finger grasp are stretched across the 
joint, he explained, and it is impossible to clasp 
the fingers tightly. So the patient’s hand was 
bent downward; he was still keeping his fingers 
as tight around the knife handle as possible, but 
he could not keep them tight enough to prevent 
the knife from being easily slipped out of his 
grasp. 

When the wrist is bent backward the opposite 
finger effect takes place and objects can be 
grasped more tightly than before. So the grasp 
on the basket handle, or on the weights to be 
lifted above the head, will be increased effec- 
tively if the wrist is bent backward as far as 
possible. This is called extension of the wrist. 
Simply changing the wrist from extension to 
flexion causes the fingers spontaneously to 
grasp at extension and release at flexion. 

The muscle that moves the tip joint of the 
fingers passes over the other joints of the finger. 
This muscle is the flexor digitorum profundus, 
and is the only 
muscle having a 
bending action on 
the tip joint of the 
finger. Since this 
flexor passes over 
the other joints at 
wrist, knuckle and 
middle joint of the 
finger it is prac- 
tically impossible 
to move just the tip 
joint; invariably 
the middle joint of 
the finger will 
move with the tip 
joint, unless the 
middle joint is 
held by the other 
hand. 

The thumb tip is 
flexed by the flexor 
pollicis longus 
muscle. The thumb 
tip can be flexed after slight practice without 
the other thumb joints moving. The thumb can 
seldom be turned backward any distance with- 
out the little finger moving slightly. 

These facts are important in piano playing, 
when often a blow of several pounds’ force has 
to be exerted on the keyboard to produce a loud 





Tool rack in the shop of the Colgate laboratory, in which 
all tools are placed so they are ready for the most effective 
grasp and muscle use. 
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tone. Flexing or extending the wrist mo difjes 
the force that the fingers can exert on the key. 
board. ; 

Muscle-bound persons actually exist, anc their 
condition is largely due either to characteristics 
of the joint over which muscles pass on the way 
to the section they move or to too short a: lago- 
nistic muscles, which restrict joint Moveinients. 
In rare cases a muscle-bound condition js 
caused by congenital absence of a muscle. 

Practically every one is muscle-bound at the 
hip and knee joint, because of the rectus 
femoris muscle, which is active in moving the 
leg forward. This muscle is short and js 
responsible for the difficulty of putting the heel 
back of the head and of kicking above one’s 
head. Exercise and persistent practice, how- 
ever, have overcome this in many ballet dancers. 

Owing to the fact that muscles pass over one 
or more joints there is a great variety of ways 
in which strength can be increased or decreased. 
Dr. Wilhemine G. Wright of Boston, for 
instance, has discovered that the arm ean lift 
10 more pounds at arm’s length with the elbow 
kept stiff when the hand is held palm upward 
than when it is held palm downward. 

In such a simple act as getting up from a 
chair fatigue can be lessened by taking advan- 
tage of muscle and bone mechanics. If the feet 
are drawn in close to the chair the strong thigh 
muscles will be used, saving the relatively weak 
arm muscles. To 
get out of a chair 
most easily and 
with grace, one 
should draw _ the 
feet as far under 
the body as _ possi- 
ble and bend _ the 
trunk slightly for- 
ward; the body 
almost automatic- 
ally rises. 

Many other limes 
the powerful thigh 
muscles can be 
used in place of 
the arm muscles, 
as in lifting a 
wheelbarrow, 4 
heavy suitcase or 
a laundry basket. 
In place of |end- 
ing the back and 
keeping the legs 
straight, the knees should be bent in stooping: 
or squatting, to reach the load. The load 1s 
lifted easily by straightening the legs, mical- 
while keeping the wrist bent backward slixhtly 
to make the grasp of the fingers easier and 
more certain. The feet should also be p!aced 
as close to the object to be lifted as possible: 
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the Georgia Magnet had her challengers stand 
with (heir feet as far from her as possible. 

At times there is an advantage in bending at 
the waist rather than at the knees, especially 
when only light loads are concerned. This is 
because in bending at the waist gravity rather 
than muscles does the work. 
The muscles merely relax 
their tension of keeping the 
hody erect and gravity pulls 
the body. In exhaling breath 
during sleep, exactly the same 
principle is involved if one is 
sleeping on his back. This 
position enables the muscles 
of the diaphragm and thorax 
io relax during the ten or 
twelve exhalations per 
minute. 

In such an everyday matter 
as scooping up a shovel full 
of coal for the furnace the 
same principles can be used. 
The knees should be bent and 
the handle of the shovel 
placed across one knee. The 
knee then can be used to push 
the shovel under the coal, and 
when the shovel is filled the 


fatigue of big 
knee can be used as a ful- when used in 
crum by which the weight of 
the coal is raised. Considerable scientific 


knowledge can be applied in developing high 
efliciency and skill in such pursuits as shoveling 
coal or spading in the garden. 

A form of skill called self-control is chiefly 
skill over one’s muscles, as Emil Coué well 
knew, comments Prof. T. H. Pear, psychologist 
at the University of Birmingham in England. 
(raining this skill requires a knowledge of the 
science of muscles and bones. It is worth the 
effort and time for it is a power that leads to 
power. 

It is a power of which modern habits of living 
are robbing us in some respects. Take the feet 
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and toes, for instance. Under the best of condi- 
tions the toes are clumsier than the fingers: 
except for the fact that the toes are superior to 
the fingers in having a greater amplitude of 
movement under favorable conditions. Bu! 
even this is apparently being lost and the foo! 
is becoming more clumsy 
through disuse and actual de 
formity. Among peoples that 
do not wear shoes the toes are 
still often used for grasping 
objects and for aid in climb- 
ing trees. 


In walking, the toes nor 
mally and automatically are 
lifted when the free leg is 
swung forward by the con- 


traction of the three extensor 
muscles. Apparently the main 
purpose of this is to keep the 
toes from hitting the ground. 
If these extensor muscles are 
paralyzed for any reason, the 
walker lifts his leg abnor- 
mally high at the knee, pro- 
ducing a string-haltered gait. 

So-called civilized shoes 


hold the toes up from the 
muscle groups ground by a stiff sole which 
different ways. quickly becomes permanently 
curved upward at the toe, 


thus quickly shortening the extensors through 
loss of their function. This produces the well- 
known “claw position” of the toes, which 
anatomists maintain amounts to a genuine 
deformity. 

Shoe trees to thwart the tendency of the soles 
to turn upward help overcome this. Going 
barefoot or following prescribed exercises also 


helps. So do shoes with generous toes, which 
permit of action by the extensors. High heels 
bend the foot joints and further distort the 
function of the toe muscles, after the same 


fashion that bending the wrist modifies the 
finger action. 
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AKE a large quantity of ignorance and 

a great deal of antiquated misinfor- 

mation, mix with a liberal portion of 

fear, a considerable amount of senti- 
ment, not too much good judgment, season with 
a little selfishness and a generous dash of 
panic, sift well together, and expose for many 
vears to the hot fire of prejudice. 

There you have the recipe for a common state 
of mind with respect to the disease known as 
hydrophobia, or rabies. Among the lovers of 
dogs as pets, the employers of dogs as hunters 
and herders, humane persons to whom abused 
dogs are an outlet for sentimentality, the haters 
of dogs, those who fear dogs, and above all 
those who know nothing about dogs, you can 
get any shade of opinion that may suit you on 
the subject of rabies. But you will have a hard 
time to find the simple truth. 

Rabies is a disease of animals and of the 
human race. At the present writing and for 
several years, it is and has been prevalent 
throughout the Middle West. It is always 
likely to crop out when a considerable dog 
population comes in contact with wild animals 
of the dog genus, as on the western sheep and 
cattle ranges where coyotes still abound. It is 
a disease of the brain in both animals and man; 
it should be clearly understood that the word 
“mad” applied to the sufferers from rabies must 
be taken in the sense of brain disease and not 
interpreted as anger or temper; otherwise con- 
fusion will surely follow. 


Rabies Transmitted through Saliva 


Rabies is transmitted through the saliva of 
the human or the animal patient and not in any 
other way to the ordinary individual. Saliva 
may be brought in contact with broken skin or 





By 
W.W. Bauer 


mucous membrane in a number of ways, of 
which the most common and most obvious is 
the bite of the affected creature. Licking is 
equally effective if there is a broken place in 
the skin or in the mucous membrane. I have 
seen rabies develop from the scratch of a 
coyote’s tooth on a baby’s head, the animal hay- 
ing wandered into a sheepherder’s tent on an 
Idaho range while the family slept. Cattle, 
feeding from mangers or racks where rabid 
cattle have fed, may be infected through the 
saliva if their mouths are injured by coarse 
stalks in the feed. Handling of the heads of 
rabid animals or of the living animals may 
result in soiling of the hands, unless gloves are 
worn. 


Rabies Germ Is Unknown 


The germ or causative organism of rabies 
remains unknown. The nearest scientists have 
come to that knowledge is the recognition, in 
certain brain areas of rabid animals after death, 
of microscopic structures known as Negri 













Dogs need out- 

door life and 

exercise to be at 
their best. 
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bodies. These are the useful means of accurate 
diavnosis; finding them settles the matter. 
Whether they are cause or effect is not as yet 
known. What is known, as the result of experi- 
mentation and observation, is that the cause of 
rabies, Whatever*it may be, is to be found in 
the saliva and that it is admitted to the body 
through broken skin or mucous membrane. 
Once it has gained access, nothing appears to 
happen for a while. The bite heals, unless it 
is otherwise infected. A month may elapse, or 
sometimes even longer, before any symptoms 
appear. This is because the infection travels 
slowly along the nerves to the brain. 


Bite on Head Most Dangerous 


The farther the bite is from the brain the 
more slowly the disease develops; a bite on the 
foot allows a longer margin of safety than one 
on the hand; a bite on the head is worst of all. 
If the bite has been through clothing, shoes 
or gloves, some of the saliva may have been 
wiped off the teeth before the skin is penetrated, 
but it is never safe to rely on this. 

It is current belief that a human being suffer- 
ing with rabies as a result of a dog bite acts 
like a dog. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. There are two kinds of rabies, furious 
and dumb. In the furious form, there is 
delirium, convulsions, inability to swallow, and 
finally death. Dogs, when delirious, run and 
bite because they are not responsible for what 
they are doing. Human beings act as they 
would with any other kind of 
delirium and that makes the 
recognition of human rabies 
difficult to distinguish from the 
condition that it resembles. 


Dogs do not become rabid 
irom being tied up, from 
wrong feeding, abuse, teas- 
‘ng, hot weather or inborn 
meanness. 
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The dumb, or paralytic, form of rabies con- 
sists of loss of muscular power, mainly in the 
muscles of the throat, making swallowing difli- 
cult and giving rise to the popular name hydro- 
phobia, “fear of water.” This is a bad name. 
The patients do not fear water; they crave both 
water and food, but they cannot take either 
because of the inability to swallow. In the case 
of dogs, this often gives rise to the mistaken 
belief that a bone has lodged in the throat, and 
efforts are made to get it out, a dangerous prac- 
tice because of the contamination with infected 
saliva and the likelihood of being scratched or 
bitten by the animal. 

There are many erroneous beliefs as to the 
cause of rabies. Dogs do not become rabid 


from being tied up, from wrong feeding, abuse, 
Dogs 


teasing, hot weather or inborn meanness, 


























—and other animals 
—may develop 
‘abies in midwinter, 
thus effectually ex- 


ploding the “dog- 
days” theory. They 
may go mad even 


when properly fed, 
kindly treated, and 
never tied or locked 
up, provided they have been bitten or licked by 
an animal infected with this disease. The bite’s 
the thing! 

How is one to recognize or suspect rabies in 
a dog? If the animal has been in a fight or 
shows signs of having been bitten or scratched, 
it should be watched and kept away from other 
animals and especially from children for a 
month. If signs of illness appear, the same 
should be done, whether there is evidence of 
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bites or not. By the time the characteristic 
symptoms of rabies appear it is usually too late 
to prevent accidental infection of others. Veter- 
inarians advise that when a well trained dog 
accustomed to staying at home disappears and 
is absent for several days, returning home with 
evidences of illness, he should be suspected. 
Signs of unusual irritability or of extraordinary 
affection should be regarded with suspicion. 
Above all, any kind of bite should be reported 
to the proper authorities, usually the local 
health department. 


Dog Bites Should Be Reported 


The reporting of dog bites to the health 
department is a requirement in many cities, as 
it ought to be everywhere. Human deaths from 
rabies can be prevented if the persons bitten 
are given the proper treatment at the time of the 
bite. There is a natural tendency to kill an 
animal at once when it has bitten some one. 
It is a reaction of self-defense born of primitive 
fear. On the other hand, it is necessary, if the 
characteristic changes in the brain are to be 
identified, for the disease to take its natural 
course quite or almost to death. The bite 
should be reported, and the animal detained in 
a safe place until events prove whether it is 
rabid or not. A rabid animal will always die, 
usually within a few days after the onset of the 
disease. 

The reporting of dog bites is of further impor- 
tance because of the fatal character of rabies in 
the human subject. Recovery from developed 
rabies is unknown. On the other hand, preven- 
tion, thanks to the genius of Pasteur, is prac- 
tically certain. It is necessary, however, that 
the matter be taken in hand promptly. 

When a person has been bitten by a dog, the 
correct procedure is simple. The animal is first 
observed for ten days. In the meantime the 
wound is thoroughly cleansed and cauterized. 
If at the end of ten days the animal is living and 
well, you may be sure it is not “mad.” The 
injury may then be appraised at the actual 
extent of damage inflicted by the bite itself. If 
the animal dies the head should be packed in 
ice and sent to the nearest state laboratory for 
examination. 

Then the Pasteur treatment or one of the 
modern modifications of it should be started on 
the person bitten without waiting for a report. 
If the report should not show rabies, the con- 
tinuance of the treatment should depend upon 
the physician’s judgment as to the circum- 
stances. It should be remembered that labora- 
tory methods are not infallible, especially if the 
animal has been killed too soon. Whenever 
there is the shadow of a doubt, the preventive 
treatment should be finished. 

Antirabic treatment today is a far different 
matter than in years gone by. At the beginning 
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only Pasteur in Paris could prevent rabies, ad 
people came from all over the world to be p.o- 
tected, often sacrificing their last dollar and 
sometimes traveling on _ subscription fuids 
raised by friends or communities. Gradually, 
Pasteur institutes were established in other 
countries, but even then the course was expen- 
sive, because it was necessary to take up resi- 
dence in the institute and pay for board as well 
as treatment. 

Today all that is changed. Not only has the 
original heroic Pasteur treatment been modi- 
fied to be less of an ordeal to the patient, but 
modern production and distribution methods 
have placed antirabic treatment within reach 
of the telephone. Many city health departments 
and most state health departments have it in 
stock. The manufacturers will rush it without 
delay to any point at which it is needed. And 
the patient does not have to mortgage the old 
homestead to pay for it. 


Muzzling Is Cruel 


Health workers know that dogs—to look al 
the matter from Towser’s point of view for a 
while—are unhappy and unhealthy in cilies, 
where they must be kept indoors a great part 
of the time lest they be stolen and where they 
are made ill by diets of purloined garbage, 
maliciously poisoned or injured by automobiles. 
Dogs need outdoor life and exercise to be at 
their best, as we might expect when we consider 
their ancestry. Many cities now require that 
dogs be kept upon the owners’ premises, except 
when muzzled or on a leash. The leash is all 
right. The muzzle is all wrong. Any muzzle 
that is effective and cannot be removed by the 
animal is uncomfortable, and many of them are 
cruel. Worst of all, muzzles render the dog 
defenseless when attacked. Most existing city 
ordinances, as the writer observed from thirty 
answers to a recent questionnaire to American 
cities, have the muzzle requirement. 

The best solution seems to be a yard or run 
for the dog, with a leash when he is out. Tying 
up to short ropes or chains is as bad as muzzling 
and may well make the dog ugly, though nol 
“mad,” unless it allows a wandering rabid dog 
to attack him without a fair chance to escape. 

Dogs can now be vaccinated against rabies, 
and the vaccination appears to be effective for 
a year. The value of the vaccination as a com- 
munity protection is, nevertheless, problemati- 
cal, for the reason that it is rarely if ever 
possible to see that all dogs are vaccinated 
regularly. Strays and dogs owned by transieii\s, 
as well as litters born between license collcc- 
tion dates, are sure to escape vaccination al 
least for a time and may introduce the disease. 
The measure seems a worth while addition (0 
the other protective measures, but undepen:a- 
ble by itself. 
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“The Tlome G wimming \ool 


By Marion Brownfeld 


HE swimming pool may be a thing of 

beauty as well as of practical pleasure. 

For these reasons, no country or subur- 

ban home is complete nowadays without 
one. The charm of the swimming pool, suitably 
landscaped, is similar to that of the water 
varden. Its effect is contrast, and yet it should 
be an integral part of the grounds. 

In locating the home swimming pool the 
most practical consideration is to choose the 
lowest level of land, for then drainage is easily 
accomplished by force of gravity. As privacy, 
shelter and convenience to a dressing room add 
lo its daily pleasure, it is ideal to build the pool 
in proximity to the home itself. On the other 
hand, chimneys that might drop soot into the 
pool are nuisances that must be avoided. 


The rectangular shape, which provides length 
for amateur races, is popular. A pool from 
50 to 150 feet in length should be proportion- 
ately broad. Three and one half feet is about 
right for depth. If greater depth in the same 
pool is provided for diving, the change of 
depth should be gradual. Indeed for safety’s 
sake, the two depths should be marked on the 
side of the pool. 

These sides, or walls, are preferably straight 
and should be neither too smooth nor too rough. 

This leads us to a choice of materials for the 
swimming pool. Marble, ceramic mosaic, brick, 
tile, terrazzo and reinforced cement are widely 
used and the material can be decided on when 
the expense is estimated. The lightest tones 
are usually most pleasing in appearance as they 









































Th swimming pool of the M. L. Kennard home in Pasadena, Calif., is flanked by wide bricked terraces, 
one of which furnishes a diving eminence, 
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The patio atmosphere with enclosing walls has been developed around home swimming pools in southern 
California, Both the wall fountain and the planting add to the cool appearance of the pool. 


suggest cleanliness and refreshment and have a 
cool beauty in themselves. Water-proofing and 
reinforcement to prevent cracks are important. 

Tile or brick walks around the pool give an 
artistic effect and blend in with the grounds as 
a harmonious whole. More informal walks 
suggest the water garden rather than a sanitary 
bath. 

To gain access to the pool, steps on four sides 
are better than ladders, although these may not 
be necessary in a shallow pool. When used, 
they should be like the quaint steps leading to 
arly Spanish-California bathtubs—placed out- 
side the pool. No obstructions in the way of 
steps, different levels or pipes should interfere 
with the pleasure and safety of the outdoor 
plunge. 

The temperature of the water is another 
detail to plan carefully. According to: swim- 
ming experts from 70 to 80 F. is a healthful 
temperature for average comfort. For _ this 
reason, cold spring water is not as good as that 
which comes from a lake, river or pond. In 
any case the intake pipe should be near the 
surface so that the sun will assist in warming 


the water. If artificial heat is necessary the 
water is best heated before it enters the pool. 
All these details naturally depend on the cli- 
mate, the altitude and the proximity of the 
pool to house plumbing. 

A separate dressing room can be built if it is 
desirable to locate the swimming pool at a 
natural depression some distance from the 
house. A pergola or arbor may provide privacy 
between the home and pool, and the rustic 
bridges seen in Japanese water gardens are 
full of suggestions for connecting the swimming 
pool with a second story. The second story of 
a garage may be fitted up for a dressing room. 

In southern California, much of the sheltered 
patio atmosphere has developed around the 
swimming pool. Architecturally, the long pool 
harmonizes with a broad terrace of Mediler- 
‘anean or Renaissance inspiration. Enclosing 
walls in courtyard style provide privacy, and 
verdant loveliness is easily added with vines; 
shrubbery and potted plants. Awnings and 
‘anopies, too, are welcome oases from suns!iine. 

Too generous a planting close to the edge o 
the pool is not advisable. The arrangement of 
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water plants in a corner bed softens the out- 
lines of the pool and gives the natural appear- 
ance so cherished by all lovers of the outdoors. 
Fleur de lis, papyrus and palmetto are fre- 
quently employed in southern California, and 
ihe shadows of stately palms and other trees 
silhouette themselves attractively both against 
blue sky and crystal pool. 

In the absence of moonlight the pool may 
still be enjoyable if electrically lighted. Spot- 
lights with ample reflectors will make the pool 
safe. Lights on the house or on the enclosing 
walls are often sufficient. In one charming 
sarden night lighting is part of the awning 


tonsils ~ IN and OUT 


PART IL. 


16. What is quinsy? 

Quinsy is an abscess immediately surround- 
ing the tonsil but not in the tonsil itself. We 
can most easily understand it by reiterating our 
former example of the orange and its covering, 
the rind. Immediately around the tonsil itself, 
but beneath its loose shell or capsule, the pus 
burrows itself. It can readily be seen that if the 
tonsil is shelled out or properly removed 
quinsy will never occur. 

Quinsy is an extremely uncomfortable condi- 
tion. It is incapacitating and will almost surely 
recur again and again unless the tonsils are 
removed. An attack of quinsy is more severe 
than an attack of acute tonsillitis. The patient 
feels his throat being choked up with a painful 
lump and usually requires relief by having this 
abscess incised and the pus let out. 


17. What is the relation between diphtheria 
and tonsils? 

Every mother or every doctor who sees white 
spots on the tonsils in case of a sore throat 
always thinks of the possibility of diphtheria. 

Experience has taught us that the child with 
large tonsils is the most favorable subject for 
diphtheria infection, and while a tonsil opera- 
lion is not a positive preventive of diphtheria, 
it will considerably lower the incidence of 
diphtheria in these types of cases. Not only 
that, but a child possessing large tonsils when 
attacked with diphtheria is a much poorer risk 
than a child with small tonsils or with none 
at all 


18. \Vhat is the relation between bad tonsils 
and stomach disorders? 
A normal tonsil has no ill effect on the nor- 
mal activity of the stomach. A diseased tonsil, 
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scheme. Wiring is carried along under canopies 
and ends in a lantern-like fixture. 

There are numerous other accessories that 
make the home swimming pool alluring at 
many hours. The wall fountain repeats the 
cooling splash of water and is especially happy 
when tiles and stucco in the home are repeated 
in the pool. A diving eminence not only affords 
sport but modifies the severity of a rectangular 
pool. Rubber mats are as useful as door mats. 
And inviting lounging furniture in stick willow, 
wicker or wrought iron makes the swimming 
pool a place for hospitality as well as for 
recreation. 


By Emanuel 
Krimsky_ , 


manufacturing or secreting pus, will by the act 
of swallowing continually send pus down to the 
stomach often with unfavorable results. In 
fact, physicians and surgeons always think of 
the tonsils and the teeth as possible sources of 
stomach disturbances. One must not assume, 
therefore, that if the stomach is diseased or 
disordered the tonsils are likewise abnormal. 
There are many patients with stomach dis- 
orders whose tonsils do not require removal. 
19. What is meant by a “focus of infection”? 
A focus is a source, a starting point. When 
a focus of infection, such as diseased tonsils, 
is neglected, infection begins to spread to the 
joints, the heart and other organs. It is only 
before this spread to other organs has taken 
place that we can expect the greatest benefit 
from the removal of the focus. That is why a 
person with a rheumatic heart, for example, 
cannot expeci a cure of his heart disease by 
removal of the tonsils. He may expect an 
amelioration or a check of his disease in the 
heart or in other affected organs, but he has 
procrastinated and allowed a spread of the dis- 
sase to the heart and the heart itself has 
already become a secondary source of trouble. 
Had he wisely looked after these initial, or 
primary, sources at the proper time, he would 
have prevented trouble in other parts. The 
tonsil is not the only potential source of infec- 
tion. A bad tooth is a potential focus. A dis- 
charging nose is a potential focus. There are 
other foci of infection in the human body. 


20. What is the relation between bad tonsils 
and foul odor of the mouth? 
Bad tonsils, as a rule, do not produce foul 
odor in the mouth, in spite of the fact that a 
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foul fluid may be expressed from them. They 
may contribute to a bad odor in the mouth but 
are rarely the main cause. A foul odor in the 
mouth is most commonly due to bad stomach, 
certain diseases of the nose, certain poisons 
from occupations and: bad blood. 

21. What is the relation between tonsils and 

rheumatism? 

Bad tonsils and bad teeth are definite sources 
or causes of rheumatism. In fact, a person 
afflicted with acute rheumatic fever often has 
a preceding or concomitant attack of acute 
tonsillitis. 

22. What is the relation between tonsils and 
heart disease? 

Most of the cases of heart disease in children 
are classified as rheumatic, and are usually 
attributed to diseased tonsils. Dental infection 
in childhood plays a comparatively small role 
in heart disease. The tonsils assume much of 
the responsibility for this disorder. 

23. What is the relation of tonsils to swollen 
glands of the neck? 

It must not necessarily follow that because a 
child or adult has swollen glands in the neck 
the tonsils are diseased. Nor is the converse 
always true. A child or adult may have 
extremely bad tonsils with little or no trouble 
in the glands of the neck. There are, however, 
a certain proportion of cases in which the ton- 
sils cause the glands of the neck to become 
swollen. A mother who brings her child to the 
doctor to have his tonsils removed .just because 
the glands of the neck are large and without 
any tonsil trouble cannot usually hope for the 
disappearance of the swelling by this procedure. 
2%. What is the relation between tonsils and 

St. Vitus’ dance? 

St. Vitus’ dance is not a nervousness, as was 
formerly supposed, but an infection commonly 
having its origin in bad tonsils. 
regarded as one of the common manifestations 
of rheumatism in children, and it is frequently 
found that the heart is affected before or after 
the onset of St. Vitus’ dance. 

25. What are the methods employed in treating 
diseased tonsils? 

The five methods employed in the treatment 
of diseased tonsils are: (a) medicines; (b) 
x-rays; (c) radium; (d) electrodesiccation, and 
(e) operation. 

26. Why is medicinal treatment unreliable? 

A diseased tonsil is diseased throughout its 
length and breadth. Medicines do not pene- 
trate. They reach the surface only. Medicines 
cannot shrink the tonsil without damaging the 
rest of the throat. 

27. What are the merits of x-ray treatment? 

When this method was originally advocated, 
its sponsors thought it would safely replace the 


In fact, it is 
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tonsil operation in a large number of cases. By; 
experience has shown that the effect o! {he 
x-rays cannot be confined to the tonsils alone: 
the rest of the throat tissue shrinks and «ries 
up, so that the patient complains of annoying 
and constant dryness of the throat. Not only 
that, but x-rays do not cause the tonsils tv dis. 
appear. They are reduced in size but are as 
diseased as ever. 

28. What are the merits of radium treatinent? 

Radium treatment has the advantage oye; 
x-rays in that it can be applied to the tonsils 
without affecting the rest of the throat. Radium. 
like x-rays, will cause shrinkage of the tonsils, 
but the disease still remains. However, in cases 
in which the patient is too feeble for operation 
or is very old, it may be tried. 

29. What are the merits of the electrodesicca- 
tion treatment? 

The method of electrical drying out of the 
tonsil is preferable to radium treatment. It is 
not as certain a method as operation and has 
another disadvantage—the patient must be 
treated eight or ten times. It is absolutely safe 
and there is little or no pain. It should be used 
only when an operation would be a serious risk 
for the patient. 


30. What is the best method of treating dis- 
eased tonsils? 
Operation, without question, is the _ best 
method of treatment. A complete removal and 
shelling out of the tonsil should be done. 





31. When should a tonsil operation be avoided? 

A tonsil operation should be avoided in the 
following instances: 

(a) When the tonsils are normal. Doctors 
do not always agree on what constitutes a nor- 
mal tonsil, but the mere presence of tonsils is 
no reason for removing them. They must either 
cause bad symptoms or must on examination 
look distinctly diseased. 

(b) When the patient is a bleeder. This con- 
dition is comparatively rare and runs in 
families. 

(c) During an acute attack of sore throat or 
shortly thereafter. 

(d) Enfeebled constitution, resulting from 
weak heart, bad lungs or other dangerous 
conditions. 

32. Is the tonsil operation of modern origin? 

The importance of removing tonsils has cen 
recognized for more than 2,000 years. At lirsl, 
crude methods were employed, such as trying 
to pull them out with the fingers, drawing |)iem 
out with hooks, snipping them off with scissors 
and various other ways. These methods were 
helpful in some cases, but after they contiiued 
to be practiced more and more, the lis! 0! 
complications grew. Hemorrhages from the 
throat were recorded with increasing freque cy 
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«) that for several hundred years thereafter all 
attenipts at treating the tonsils were abandoned. 
About 200 years ago a tonsil instrument was 
deviscd to cut out part of the tonsil without 
removing it in toto. This method was called 
jonsiillolomy and was employed with modifi- 
cations and improvements until about fifteen 
years ago When physicians realized the short- 
comilig of this incomplete operation; namely, 
that the tonsils would often grow again, since 
ihe roots were leftin. This led to a still further 
improvement, and at the present time the recog- 
nized operation is a complete removal of the 
tonsil with its roots and is known as _ tonsil- 
leclomy. When removed by this improved 
method the tonsils cannot grow back. 
33. What barrier does age offer to a tonsil 
operation? 

Ave is not an essential barrier to a_ tonsil 
operation. The operation is employed with 
safety in children as young as 1 year, or in 
adults as old as 65 or 70 years. It is not the age 
but the constitutional makeup of the individual 
and the nature of the condition that are the 
best guides to operation. Certain young per- 
sons of 10 or 15 or 20 years of age are more 
of a surgical risk than some persons past mid- 
dle age. 

34. What are the dangers of a tonsil operation? 

A tonsil operation performed by a consci- 
entious and experienced surgeon rarely offers 
any complications. In fact, the complications 
following tonsil operations are so few and so 
slight that the cautious surgeon never fears 
untoward results. 

35. What part does season play in favoring 
lonsil operation? 

Season plays the same part in.tonsil operation 
as in any other operation. Mothers peculiarly 


n° 
19% 


fear tonsil operctions on the children during 
cold weather, but are willing to subject their 
children to hernia or appendix operations with 
out waiting for warm weather to ensue. The 
danger of cold weather is not from the oper 
ation as much as from the ether. This element 
of danger does not exist with local anesthesia. 
With proper precautions, an etherized child 
can usually be prevented from succumbing to 
pneumonia irrespective of the nature of the 
operation or the season in which it is per- 
formed. 

36. What anesthesia is employed for tonsil 

operation? 

For young children, ether is the anesthetic 
employed. 

In older children, say over 15 or 16, but espe 
cially those who can cooperate with the sur 
geon, and in adults, local anesthesia is the 
method of choice. 

Local anesthesia is absolutely safe, because 
a synthetic chemical derived from coal is 
employed. It is absolutely effective in abolish- 
ing pain and the after effects of ether are not 
present. It makes the operation almost as sim 
ple as the extraction of a tooth. Formerly 
cocaine was employed, and this was often 
dangerous. 

37. Are tonsils indiscriminately removed? 

Sometimes tonsils are removed indiscrimi- 
nately. The doctor who is not critical may 
remove tonsils because of the vogue, because he 
feels they might just as well come out any way, 
or for some other inadequate reason. The com- 
petent doctor removes tonsils when they are 
enlarged, when they are diseased or when there 
are other definite reasons for removal. 


Krimsky will write on 


In the next issue, Dr. 
adenoids. 
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RTIFICIALLY soured milks have been 
popular as beverages for many hun- 
dreds of years. As long ago as the 
thirteenth century, that most celebrated 

of world travelers, Marco Polo, described the 
kumys, or koumis, the soured mare’s milk made 
by the Tartars. Of late years, buttermilk, 
acidophilus milk and other fermented milks 
have been gaining in favor in our own country, 
while acid and effervescent milks continue to 
be consumed with gusto in the Old World. 

A fermented milk, as the term is now gen- 
erally used, is simply a milk made sour or acid 
by the action of bacteria or other organisms 
on the milk sugar or lactose. The microbes 
that usually bring about this desirable change 
are members of the lactic acid group of bacilli, 
though in some instances yeasts and organisms 
other than bacteria may be employed. Lactic 
acid bacilli are not only harmless to man, but 
they are among the many microbes that are 
actually helpful to human beings. Fortunately, 
not all germs are bad, but only those that cause 
specific communicable diseases. 


Buttermilk 


Perhaps the best known of the fermented 
milks is buttermilk. Genuine buttermilk is the 
liquid remaining after the fat has been removed 
from milk by churning. Since sour cream is 
usually employed in modern butter-making, 
the remaining buttermilk is slightly acid, a 
condition that results in breaking up the curd 
and thus making it more digestible. If, on the 
other hand, sweet cream is used, the resulting 
buttermilk is really nothing more than a skim 
milk. 

Much of the commercial buttermilk is made 
not from the residue after the manufacture of 
butter, but by taking skim milk, pasteurizing it, 
then artificially souring it by adding the proper 
bacteria, and finally stirring or churning it 
somewhat to disperse the curd particles. Such 
buttermilk is, of course, just as nutritious as 
that derived directly from the churn. 








There is said to be an ancient Hindoo prover) 
that, “A man may live without bread, without 
buttermilk he dies.” In the light of modern 
knowledge this axiom seems rather extravagant. 
Buttermilk is a food product of value especially 
because of its easy digestibility and its favor- 
able content of beneficial bacteria. It is, how- 
ever, not equal to pure whole milk as a nutri- 
ment, for whole milk contains the precious fal 
that is lacking in buttermilk, and this fat is rich 
in the vitamins, particularly vitamin A, essen- 
tial to growth and general good health. 

Buttermilk contains on the average {1 per 
cent water, as against about 87 per’cent in wiiole 
milk. There is only half of one per cent of fat. 
but protein, the tissue builder, is fairly abun- 
dant, amounting to 3.5 per cent. There is from 
3.5 to 4.5 per cent of lactose, or milk sugar, and 
the ash or minerals, such as the lime salts thal 
build bones and teeth, are present to the exten! 
of from 0.65 to 0.73 per cent. Buttermilk is an 
excellent beverage, but the buttermilk enthusi- 
ast should also drink at least one glass of whole 
milk a day in order to aid in optimum nutrilion. 


Acidophilus Milk 


The intestinal tract of man always harbors 4 
great number and variety of micro-organisms. 
or germs. This collection of microbes, scien- 
tifically known as the “bacterial flora” of the 
intestine, differs in each individual, for its con- 
tent is controlled to a considerable degree by 
the nature of the diet. Persons who drink 
plenty of pure milk tend to have more favorable 
bacterial flora in their intestines than do |!ios¢ 
who never or seldom imbibe this necessary 
fluid. 

The young infant has in his intestine a pre- 
ponderance of the favorable bacilli know: 
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Lactobacillus acidophilus, but as the child grows 
older, these are usually displaced by other less 
advantageous, though not necessarily danger- 


ous, types. The intestine of the average adult 
usually abounds in the so-called proteolytic, or 
protein-digesting, and other putrefactive bac- 
teria. There are those who believe man would 
be better off if his intestinal system still con- 
tained mostly the acidophilus bacilli of infancy. 

In order to help change the intestinal flora 
there are now manufactured and sold the 
acidophilus milks. These are whole or slightly 
skimmed milks that have been inoculated with 
the L. acidophilus, the lactic acid producing 
bacillus. When this milk is ingested in suffi- 
cent quantities, the favorable acidophilus 
bacilli are implanted in the intestinal tract, 
driving out the putrefactive and other types. 
Acidophilus milk has been found to be useful in 
cases of constipation, colitis, diarrhea and diges- 
live disturbances, as well as by contributing to 
the maintenance of general health. 

Mill’ is the best carrier of the L. acidophilus, 
for the germ thrives in the presence of the lac- 
lose or milk sugar, which is naturally present in 
milk. Pure lactose powder may, in fact, be taken 
With :cidophilus milk, as this proximity aids in 
Promoting the fermentation in the lower intes- 
line \ hich makes an unpleasant environment 
for the less desirable bacteria. To be truly 
elective, acidophilus milk must be fresh and 
‘ontain an enormous number of the bacilli. 
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Marco Polo and his 
uncles at the court of 
Kublai Khan. Marco 
Polo described the 
kumys, the soured 
mare’s milk made by 
the Tartars. 


A score or so of years ago Dr. Elie Metchnikoff 
thought that he had discovered the bacillus of 
long life in the so-called Bulgarian bacillus, 
which had been used for ages in the Balkans 
to sour milk. For many years thereafter Bul- 
garian yoghurt was a popular beverage, but, in 
1914, Drs. L. F. Rettger and H. A. Cheplin of 
Yale University began experiments that eventu- 
ally proved that the L. bulgaricus could not be 
implanted in the intestinal tract at all. These 
investigators did show, however, that it was the 
closely related organism, the L. acidophilus, 
that was of real value in this connection. 

Acidophilus milk is now generally sold in 
bottles by leading milk companies and it may 
be obtained in most drug stores, at soda foun- 
tains and in well equipped restaurants. It has, 
in general, the favorable properties of whole 
milk, the most nearly perfect of the foods of 
man, as well as the added advantage of those 
highly beneficial bacteria. Good acidophilus 
milk can be most highly recommended as a 
desirable part of the normal diet, as well as in 
such special cases as may be suggested by the 
physician. 


Some Other Fermented Milks 


The number of fermented milks that have 
been made for centuries in Europe, Asia and 
the Far East is legion. The Balkans, Russia 
and Turkey have long been famous for such 
products as the kefir of the Cossacks, the 
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kumys, koumis, or kumiss of Russia and Mon- 
golia, the yoghurt of Bulgaria and Turkey, the 
mazun or matzoon of Armenia. In Egypt there 
is lebin; in India dadhi. 
countries have a fermented milk called taetle. 
An excellent description of these products and, 
in fact, of all the fermented milks is given in 
Department Bulletin No. 319 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Kefir, also called kepi, hippe and various 
other names, all of which meaning pleasant or 
agreeable taste, is made from the milk of sheep 
and goats, as well as of cows. The method of 
manufacture is primitive, as it consists merely 
of filling a somewhat dirty goatskin with milk, 
adding kefir grains and hanging it up in a door- 
way where each passerby may give it a kick. 
As the kefir milk is removed from time to time, 
fresh milk is added to the goatskin and the 
process continues indefinitely, or until so much 
foreign contamination has got in that no more 
good results are possible. Kefir milk contains 
alcohol and is intoxicating. Imitations of it, 
somewhat more sanitary, have been made in 
this country. 


The Scandinavian - 
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The kumiss made from mare’s milk in Russia 
and Asia is manufactured by methods ag 
unclean as are the native procedures with kefir 
The fermentation is begun by adding decayed 
matter to milk and then is continued by with- 
drawing the finished kumiss from the dirty 
vessels and adding more milk. Yeasts and 
bacteria both play a part in the fermentation 
and the product is also alcoholic. The kumiss 
occasionally sold in this country is, of course, g 
much more carefully supervised product. 

Yoghurt is a fermented milk having no 
alcoholic content, as its properties depend 
chiefly on the action on the milk of the group 
of so-called Bulgarian bacilli. In the Balkans 
the method is to use a portion of the previously 
fermented milk to start a new batch. Bulgarian 
yoghurt is made in this country, but is less popu- 
lar today than formerly, as it has been dis- 
placed largely by acidophilus milk. 

Of all the fermented milks, acidophilus milk 
is recognized today to be the most valuable, 
though buttermilk also has advantages. Both 
of these products are worthy offspring of milk 
and both deserve the popularity they enjoy. 


The Scientist's Physique 


THE general impression is that those who 
know most about the principles of good 
health are often the most neglectful of their 
own physical well being. Doctors, who devote 
much of their time to preaching personal 
hygiene to their patients, are thought not to 
practice healthful living in their own daily 
lives. Scholars are often assumed to be forget- 
ful of the adage mens sana in corpore sano. 

The cartoonist is more than likely to repre- 
sent the typical college professor as a person of 
frail structure who appears to struggle through 
life with the self-imposed handicap of a neg- 
lected body. Pasteur remarked that science 
should be the highest personification of nation- 
ality because, of all the nations, that one will be 
foremost which shall be first to progress by the 
labors of thought and of intellect. Such emi- 
nence is not likely, however, to be achieved by 
physical weaklings. 

Fortunately, observations that have lately 
been completed by Ales Hrdlicka of Washing- 
ton give no occasion for the traditional beliefs 
about defective or inferior physiques, at least 
so far as American scientists are concerned. He 
has carefully measured without choice a hun- 
dred members of the National Academy of 
Sciences. This represents about half of a mem- 
bership rigidly selected from among the fore- 
most representatives of the different sciences. 
They are, therefore, a selected group of high- 
class brain workers. 


The most striking fact brought out by 
Hrdlicka’s examination is that these men, bar- 
ring rare exceptions, are in no way inferiors bul 
rather superiors in physique, strength, health 
and longevity, as compared to the American and 
even the Old American population at large. It 
is decisively not a case of strong minds in weak 
bodies but of strong minds with strong con- 
stitutions. 

Furthermore—and this Hrdlicka regards as 
especially significant—the head (and hence pre- 
sumably also the brain) of the members of the 
academy exceeds in size not only that of the 
population at large but even that of the well 
educated and professional Old Americans. It 
is clear, he adds, that outside of the prevalence 
of above-the-average physique and above-the- 
average size of head, the highly talented men of 
science conform in their traits with the racial 
groups to which they belong. 

One may conclude, with the Washington 
anthropologist, says The Journal of the Ameri- 
‘an Medical Association, that in all probability. 
in science at least, the strongest and ables! 
healthy minds go generally with strong, healthy 
bodies; that intensive, prolonged mental work 
is concomitant with larger-than-average lead 
and brain, and, finally, that such intensive 
mental work evidently does not shorten life. 
Perhaps this will dispose of the belief that a” 
eminent man of science is one sided in mind. 
with a frail or neglected body. 
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A modern indus- 
trial gas mask, 
one of the hu- 
mane develop- 
ments of the 
Before the war industrial gas masks 
The gas mask consists of a face- 
The air as it is breathed 


World War. 
were inefficient. 
piece, tube and canister. 
in is filtered by the chemicals in the canister. 


N MODERN industry and in every day life 
poisonous gases are used or liberated to an 
ever increasing extent. Yet, in spite of this 
prevalence, the use of these noxious sub- 

stances is less dangerous than the use of auto- 
mobiles. The casualties from automobile acci- 
dents outnumber many times over the casual- 
lies from poisoning by noxious gases. You will 
say perhaps that there are more automobiles 
than there are sources of noxious gases and 
for that reason there are more accidents. But 
such is not the case. 


Sources Are Numerous 


Consider the sources of noxious gases present 
in any city. Almost every dwelling house is 
piped with illuminating gas, which contains 
from 10 to 30 per cent of carbon monoxide. In 
the basement of each of these houses is a 
furnace and the gases that pass into its flue are 
early as poisonous as the illuminating gas. In 
many of the basements, or even in one of the 
tooms above, is an electric refrigerator which 
holds and safely—several pounds of a lique- 
led noxious gas such as sulphur dioxide, 
ammonia or one of the anesthetics like ethyl 
chloride, 

In the back yard of every third or fourth 
house is a garage which covers a car from the 
‘xhaust of which a cubic foot or more of carbon 
Nonoxide is ejected during each minute the 
“igine runs. The tank of the same automobile 
Sfilled with a volatile poison, gasoline, perhaps 
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Uoisonous ( jases 


in and about 


the Fjome 


By Howard W. Haggard 


rendered more poisonous by the addition of 
some antiknock compounds. In the winter the 
radiator of the car is filled, perhaps, with 
diluted wood alcohol, which may steam forth 
its vapors. 

The sources of noxious gases do not end with 
the house and its garage. Down the street a 
little way there are factories in which hydrogen 
sulphide, benzol, carbon bisulphide and other 
volatile poisons are used or produced. The cold 
storage plants in the market district have 
ammonia gas compressed into strong iron 
cylinders. Near the edge of the city the water 
purifying plant has chlorine gas, likewise com- 
pressed into cylinders. When the fire engines 
are called out there is always another source 
of noxious gas in prospect. The smoke from 
the burning building contains carbon monoxide 
and, if there is a smoldering fire, wood alcohol 
besides. Chemical stores may be spilled and 
add to the poisonous nature of the smoke, or 
inflammable celluloid stored in the building, 
perhaps as moving picture films, may catch 
afire and fill the air with the dangerous brown 
fumes of nitrogen dioxide. 


Most of the Gases Are Easily Handled 


Certainly the sources of noxious gases out- 
number the automobiles. The reason that there 
are comparatively few casualties from these 
gases lies in the fact that people handle the 
automobile but the noxious gases for the most 
part handle themselves. The gases are more 
reliable and can be trusted to stay where they 
belong better than can the cars that are driven 
by men. The illuminating gas in the house 
stays in its pipes or burns safely unless some 
one interferes; the gases in the electric refriger- 
ator stay where they belong except in rare 
cases of damage to the machinery; the flue gases 
from the furnace go out the chimney if the 


. 


furnace is sound and the flue is tight, and the 
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exhaust from the automobile escapes harm- 
lessly into the air if the doors of the garage 
are open when the engine is running. 

Treated with reasonable respect the noxious 
gases as they are used or produced about the 
home are free from danger. But they are not 
always respected and their behavior is not 
always understood. Therein lies their danger. 
The situation is like that of the child with 
matches. Matches are useful and safe so long 
as one knows their dangers. 

There are many different kinds of noxious 
gases, but in spite of their chemical or physical 
difference they all fall into three groups so far 
as their action upon the body is concerned. 
These three groups are: (1) irritant gases, 
(2) asphyxiant gases and (3) volatile drugs and 
anesthetics. 

An irritant gas is one that induces inflamma- 
tion in the tissues with which it comes in con- 
tact. Ammonia belongs to this group. The 
household fluid ammonia is a solution of the 
gas in water and its pungent odor is due to the 
escape of the gas into the air. When ammonia 
is present in the air it irritates the eyes and 
nose and throat. The gas dissolves in the fluid 
on the surface of these delicate tissues and the 
consequences are the same as if diluted liquid 
ammonia were poured over them. The tissues 
are slightly burned and that burning or irrita- 
tion is painful. 

The injury to the tissues, too slight to be seen, 
brings about inflammation. Inflammation is an 
active process which can occur only in living 
tissues. It is associated with an increased flow 
of blood to the injured part so that it becomes 
red and warm; the fluid of the blood seeps from 
the vessels and there is swelling and, as every 
one knows, pain. Inflammation may not 





Inhalator used for resuscitation from gas poison- 
ing. The apparatus supplies a mixture of oxygen 


and 5 per cent carbon dioxide. The carbon 
dioxide stimulates breathing and hastens recov- 
ery. Artificial respiration by the manual prone 
pressure method is employed to start breathing. 
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develop fully for some time after the orising| 
injury to the tissues. Sunburn, which js a) 
inflammation of the skin, shows the sequence of 
events described here. The ultraviolet lig!t of 





A mine rescue team being checked in at a mine 
fire. The box strapped on the back of the man 
at the left is a self-contained breathing apparatus. 
The instrument contains a cylinder of oxygen, 
and while wearing the apparatus the man can go 
safely into air contaminated with any gas or 
with smoke, or he can work under water. 


the sun injures the skin, but too slightly to be 
observed at once; an hour or even longer after- 
ward the inflammation develops and shows the 
cardinal symptoms of heat, redness, swelling 
and pain. 

Irritant gases cause inflammation in different 
parts of the respiratory passages and this differ- 
ence of location depends on the solubility of 
the gas. If the gas is very soluble it is nearly 
all taken out of the air breathed during its 
passage over the moist surfaces of the nose and 
throat. Inflammation is thus limited to these 
localities. A sore throat and a sore nose are 
unpleasant but not usually very serious. 
Ammonia, which is used in refrigerating plants, 
is a typical soluble irritant gas. A low concen- 
tration of ammonia will irritate the nose, but 
even a high concentration will not hurt the 
lungs. 

Gases that are somewhat less soluble than 
ammonia pass further into the respiratory 
passages before they are absorbed and while 
they irritate the nose they may also irritate the 
bronchial tubes. Their action is therefore more 
serious and they are poisonous in lower concel- 
tration. The deeper the inflammation extends 
into the respiratory passages the more serious 
are the consequences of the inflammation: the 
relations are similar to infections in this order: 
the head cold, bronchitis and pneumonia. 

The moderately soluble gases include sul- 
phur dioxide, which is used in refrigerators and 
is the irritant principle in coal smoke. In (his 
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same group is chlorine, which is used to dis- 
infect water and sewage. Both of these gases, 
like ammonia, irritate the eyes and nose in 
concentrations much lower than can do serious 
harm. Warning is thus given of their presence 
usually in adequate time to allow of escape in 
safety from the contaminated atmosphere. 
There are two irritant gases that do not give 


this fortunate warning of their presence; they 
are phosgene and nitrogen dioxide. Neither 


one of these gases is used in any household 
appliance; they are only produced accidentally. 
Phosgene is a colorless gas that arises when 
carbon tetrachloride comes in contact with a 
heated surface. Carbon tetrachloride is used as 
a fire extinguishing fluid, “pyrene” for instance, 
or as a noninflammable dry cleaning fluid such 
as “carbona.” Carbon tetrachloride is safe for 
either of these uses if precautions are observed. 
It should not be used as a fire extinguisher in 
closed places such as mines or subways, and if 
it is used indoors the windows should be raised 
at once. 

As a dry cleaning agent carbon tetrachloride, 
even though it is noninflammable, should be 





instrument that records continuously the 


count of carbon monoxide in the air. Such 

''sftruments are used in the vehicular tunnels 

lvder the Hudson River and indicate the 

Cilent to which the air is contaminated by 
motor exhaust gas. 
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treated as if it were inflammable and not 
exposed near an open flame, for if it is phosgene 
may be evolved. 

Nitrogen dioxide is a brown gas which is 
evolved when nitric acid is spilled on organic 
material, when celluloid is burned or when 
dynamite is exploded. 

Both phosgene and nitrogen dioxide are only 
slightly soluble. When inhaled they pass into 
the lungs before they are entirely absorbed. 
They injure the lungs even in concentrations too 
low to cause serious discomfort to the nose or 
throat. The injury to the lungs does not give 
rise to pain. Some little time afterward, how- 
ever, inflammation starts, fluid fills the air space 
of the lungs and that serious and often fatal 
condition of the lung, edema, results. 


Asphyziant Gases 

The second group of gases is called asphyxi- 
ants. An asphyxiant is something that causes 
suffocation and thus prevents the tissues of the 
body from obtaining the oxygen necessary for 
their activities. Asphyxia is the cause of death 
in drowning or strangulation, and in these cases 
the oxygen is prevented mechanically from 
reaching the lungs. The asphyxiant gases act 
chemically within the body to prevent the 
tissues from obtaining oxygen. 

There are two common asphyxiant gases: 
carbon monoxide and cyanide. Carbon mon- 
oxide combines with the blood and prevents it 
from carrying oxygen from the lungs to the 
tissues; cyanide affects the tissues so that they 
cannot use the oxygen that comes to them. 
Poisoning by cyanide gas is rare, for this gas 
is used only for ridding ships or buildings of 
vermin, and the men who handle it take every 
precaution to protect themselves and to warn 
every one away from the locality in which they 
intend to work. 

Carbon monoxide, on the other hand, is 
extensively used and produced. There are 
more cases of poisoning from it than from all 
other gases combined. Carbon monoxide is the 
poisonous element in illuminating gas, flue gas, 
smoke and automobile exhaust gas. Carbon 
monoxide is of itself odorless although it is fre- 
quently mixed with other gases or vapors which 
smell strongly, as in the case of illuminating 
gas or smoke. 

Each year in this country there are several 
thousand fatal cases of carbon. monoxide poi- 
soning in or about homes. Most of these 
poisonings are preventable and most of them 
are due to carelessness or to ignorance. Illumi- 
nating gas is the commonest cause of carbon 
monoxide poisoning, and one of the greatest 
contributing factors toward this poisoning is the 
flexible hose used to connect heating appliances 
to the gas outlet. Such connections wear out 
and leak or they are accidentally pulled off. 
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The gas company has no jurisdiction over 
the use to which the gas is put after it has 
passed the meter. The responsibility of the 
purchaser starts then, and he may if he is care- 
less use flexible hose or defective and loose 
fixtures, let the kettle boil over and put out the 
flame in the gas stove, hang his trousers on the 
gas cock while he takes a bath, allow the chil- 
dren to play with the gas stove, or do any one 
of the various things that swell the number of 
newspaper accounts of asphyxiation by carbon 
monoxide. 

Poisoning by flue gas from coal burners is 
much less common than poisoning by illumi- 
nating gas. When such cases occur one of two 
things can usually be looked for with reason- 
able assurance: either the dome of the hot air 
heater is cracked, allowing the gas to escape 
into the heater pipes and from there into the 
rooms, or else two stoves, usually a furnace and 
a hot water heater, have been attached to a 
common flue. In the latter case, if one of the 
heaters is not in use, the gas sometimes comes 
down the cold flue and escapes into the house 
through the draft openings instead of going up 
the chimney. 


Danger in the Closed Garage 


Automobile exhaust is receiving increasing 
attention as a source of carbon monoxide poi- 
soning. City health authorities have at times 
become disturbed over the amount of this gas 
poured into the air of the streets and traffic 
policemen have had their dispositions unfavor- 
ably influenced by inhaling it. The contami- 
nation of street air by carbon monoxide has not 
yet reached a critical point; the danger of being 
run over by the automobile is still much greater 
than the danger of being poisoned by its 
exhaust. 

Such is not the case, however, in the closed 
garage. In spite of repeated warnings an 
occasional person, usually with fatal conse- 
quences, tries to warm up the engine of his car 
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with the doors of the garage closed. Under 
such conditions the concentration of carbon 
monoxide in the air soon rises dangerously 
high. The gas, moreover, gives no warning of 
the impending danger to the occupant of the 
‘ar. The first realization of his danger often 
comes as an inability to move, and thus his 
escape is prevented. 


Volatile Gases 


The third class of noxious gases, the volatile 
drugs and anesthetics, includes all volatile 
poisonous liquids whose vapors may _ be 
absorbed into the body by way of the lungs. 
This mode of entrance into the body is just as 
important as is entrance by way of the stomach. 
If a person is careful not to put wood alcohol, 
benzol or gasoline into the food he eats, he 
should be equally careful not to put such sub- 
stances into the air he breathes. It is less 
unpleasant to inhale the vapors of evaporating 
gasoline than it is to drink the fluid, but whether 
it enters from the lungs or from the stomach 
the gasoline passes into the blood. 

Wood alcohol poisoning from inhaling the 
vapor is just as serious as is poisoning from 
drinking wood alcohol, though less common. If 
there is any likelihood of a volatile substance, 
such as that evaporated from paint, paint 
remover or gasoline, getting into the air of a 
room the windows should be opened to allow 
free ventilation or else the whole procedure 
should be carried on outdoors. The intensity of 
the smell of such volatile substances is no indi- 
‘ation of their poisonousness. Thus the faintly 
smelling benzol used in some paint removers 
is far more poisonous than are the choking 
vapors from some of the quick drying lacquers 
now extensively used in amateur home deco- 
rating. 

The safest rule in any case is: If you wouldn't 
drink it, don’t breathe it; open the windows, 
or, better still, do your painting, paint removing 
or dry cleaning out on the side porch. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS in 


tluman Anatomy, 


N ALL growth old tis- 
sue is being used up or 
destroyed and replaced 
by new; destruction 
and construction cooperate. 
In bone the destructive part 
of the process is especially 
striking because the tissue 
being made over is so hard and because it is 
made over without any interference with its use. 
The first bone appears in the middle of the 
femur when the embryo is 50 days old. Before 
that time the femur is all cartilage (fig. 48). 
About the forty-fifth day an ominous change 
takes place in the middle of the cartilage (fig. 
19). It begins to soak up lime salts from the 
fluid around it and some of these are precipi- 
tated in it. This is fatal to cartilage; it becomes 
rigid and can grow no more. The cartilage cells 
are cramped in rigid cavities and are poorly 
nourished. They manage to enlarge the cavi- 
ties a little by dissolving those walls that lie 
toward the ends of the cartilage. Adjacent 
cavities are connected and the cells may divide 
afew times. Thus in this central area columns 
of dying cartilage cells lie imprisoned in paral- 
lel tubules running 
lengthwise (fig. 49). 
At the same time the 
envelop of connective 
tissue that surrounds 
the cartilage changes, 
also at the center. Its 
cells increase in num- 
ber and it lays down 
on the cartilage sur- 
face a membranous 
band, surrounding the 
center of the cartilage 
as a napkin ring sur- 
rounds a napkin 
(fig, D0), 
This band is the first 


Stage of bone. For a 
brief time it is clear 
and transparent; then 


Connective tissue fibers 
appear in it and it be- 
comes a fibrous mem- 
brane with many con- 
heclive tissue cells 


By B. C. Hl. Harvey 


LESSON VI, Cont. 


GROWTH OF BoNE 





Stephen Hales (1677-1761), curate of Teddington, England, 
who discovered how bones grow in length and many facts 
concerning ihe blood circulation. 


lying on its outer surface. 
Lime salts infiltrate it and 
are precipitated all through 
it and around the cells. 
This makes true bone of it. 


Meanwhile, another layer 
forms outside the first, 
going through the same 


changes. Thus a cuff of bone, with its char- 
acteristic alternate layers of fibers and of cells 
infiltrated with tricalcium phosphate, is formed 
round the center of the cartilage. 

This cuff then extends toward both ends, and 
it gets thicker by formation of additional layers 
on its outer surface (fig. 51). Blood vessels 
run between the layers as they form and grow. 
And so the cartilage cells in the center are still 
further imprisoned. They die and become 
liquid. Into the fluid-filled cavities of the 
cartilage so formed extend loops of blood ves- 
sels from the vessels in the cuff of bone. Near 
these invading blood vessels the calcified carti- 
lage dissolves in every direction, leaving large 
irregular cavities (fig. 52). 

Young connective tissue, containing many 
active cells, comes in with the blood vessels. It 
proceeds to lay down 
on the inner surface of 
the irregular cavities 
layers of bone, just as 
it did on the outer sur- 
face of the cartilage, 
only the successive 
layers deposited on 
the walls of the cavi- 
ties make the cavities 
progressively smaller, 
whereas those around 
the outside make the 
bone progressively 
larger. The ends of 
the cartilage cavities 
are not walled in by 
bone layers, only the 
sides. The blood ves- 
sels extend at the ends, 
srowing into the cavi- 
ties. From the center 
these processes extend 
toward both ends of 
the femur. 
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Fig. 49.—Cartilage being destroyed and 

replaced by bone in the middle of the 

bones, at the end of the second month 

of embryonic life. (From Bouin's Elé- 

ments d’Histologie, vol. 1, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, Paris.) 





Fig. 53.—Femur at the 
age of 13 years, show- 
ing the position of the 


cartilaginous growth 
plates between the 
shaft and the ends. 
(From Fischel.) 











Figs. 50 and 51.—Band of bone 
around the middle of an embryonic 
cartilage, at the third month of em- 
bryonic life (left). In the figure on 
the right the cuff of bone has ex- 
tended toward both ends and has 
become several layers thick. Some 
bone cells are shown between the 
layers. 


Fig. 54—Human fetus at the fifth 
month, made partially transparent. 
(From Fischel.) 





Fig. 52.—Invasion of the middle of car- 
tilage by connective tissue and blood 
vessels, under the band of surface bone. 
At the point X, there is a hole in the 
surface bone through which the blood 
vessels enter. (From Rauber-Kopsch's 
“Lehrbuch und Atlas der Anatomie des 
Menschen,” ed. 13; published by Georg 
Thieme, Leipzig.) 


Fig. 55.—Femur at 
birth. (From Toldt.) 





Fig. 56.—Femur of a 
baby, 9% months 
old. (From Toldt.) 
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It will be noted that there are three processes: 
ihe cuff of bone is extending toward the ends 
as it thickens; the cartilage is becoming calcified 
as it dies; the young connective tissue is invad- 
ing the cartilage cavities and changing into 
hone. All three advance together with equal 
speed. The center at which all three processes 
begin is called a “center of ossification.” 

As these processes extend rapidly toward 
both ends, the cartilaginous femur is evidently 
doomed unless it can grow fast at the ends 
(fig. 54). But it can. Rapid growth is a spe- 
cialty of cartilage. It can grow much faster 
than bone, and it grows in thickness as well as 
in length. That is how all long bones become 
larger at the ends. When young they have a 
dumb-bell shape (fig. 52). The big ends are 
made of pure cartilage until a week or two 
before the baby is born (fig. 54). But not much 
of them can remain cartilaginous for a long 
time after birth, because if a considerable 
part of the femur were made of cartilage 
in a child he could not walk and run. 

Cartilage is not rigid 
enough to support his weight 
firmly. It does all right in a 
primitive shark or sturgeon 
because all the weight is 
borne by the water and its 
body needs to bend in swim- 
ming. This characteristic 
would not serve at all in the 
femur of an active boy. He 
does not want his femur or 
any other bones to bend; he 
relies on their rigidity. They 
must be especially rigid near 
the joints where muscle ten- 
dons are attached in the 
grealest number. It is neces- 
sary that in the active child the ends of the 
femur be made of bone instead of cartilage 
except for a thin layer on the joint surface. 

But if both ends and also the middle are made 
of bone, how can the femur grow in length 
(fig. 17)? Its length at birth is 3% inches; its 
length at 20 years is 1814 inches. We can under- 
stand how it grows in thickness; that occurs 
through the deposit of successive new envelop- 
ing bony layers on the surface under the peri- 
ostcum. But there is no periosteum on the ends 
of (ve femur. The ends are in the joints and 
mus! be covered with a surface layer of carti- 
lage (fig. 46). We have noted that true bone 
sro.s in length only as it replaces cartilage. 
How then can the femur be bone at both ends 
me in the middle and yet grow from 3% to 
I8'. inches? There is only one possible way, 
and that is by the persistence of two disks of 
Carliiage, one near each end, throughout the 
“94 aa growth in length; i. e., up to 20 years 

FS, * . 
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About two weeks before birth, there appears 
in the cartilage at the lower end of the femur 
a second center of ossification (fig. 54). li 
develops in all respects like the first one, except 
that it is farther from the surface, and so fewer 
blood vessels grow into it. From it the three 
processes of bone formation or ossification 
extend in both directions, downward toward 
the surface in the knee joint and upward 
toward the zone of ossification, advancing from 
the original center in the shaft. The advance 
of ossification downward has not far to go to 
reach the end of the cartilaginous femur, but 
it never does reach it. There remains always on 
the joint surface a thin plate of cartilage which 
persists till it is worn through in extreme old 
age. The advance upward is toward the zone 
of ossification, which is moving steadily down 
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Fig. 57.—Experiment 

in length of bone takes place. 

remained equidistant except when separated 

by a disk of cartilage. (From Flourens, after 
Hales.) 





from the center of the shaft. Should these two 
zones meet, there would be complete ossifica- 
tion of the lower end of the femur and growth 
in length would cease, but there intervenes a 
disk of cartilage. While on both sides this 
cartilage is dying and being destroyed, it is 
growing in the center. In this disk, there is a 
race between growth and destruction. It must 
grow faster in the center or it will be destroyed, 
for it is being invaded from both sides. Growth 
keeps ahead for twenty years. 

About six months after birth, a third center of 
ossification appears in the cartilage at the upper 
end (fig. 56). Through its growth, the upper 
end also becomes bony, except for the joint sur- 
face and for a disk of cartilage remaining 
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between the bone of the upper end and the bone 
of the shaft. Thus two cartilage disks persist, 
one near each end. Both grow rapidly; at the 
upper disk growth keeps ahead of the invading 
bone for seventeen years. 

These disks are precious for only in them is 
there any growth in length of the bone. This 
important fact was learned by Stephen Hales, 
an English clergyman, just two hundred years 
ago. He tried to find where growth in length 
of bone takes place. Little silver pegs were put 
in the bone of young rabbits at measured dis- 
tances apart. The bones were examined one 
month afterward, also at two months and at 
three months. The distances between the pegs 
remained always the same, except for the pegs 
separated by such a disk of cartilage. These 
become separated by increasing spaces as the 
months advance (fig. 57). 

Because all the growth in length takes place 
in these disks, surgeons are especially anxious 
about injuries near them in persons under 20. 
Such injuries are likely to hinder growth and to 
result in one short leg. The amount of growth 
in length after birth is about 15 inches (fig. 47). 
In a femur 181% inches long, the length due to 
growth in these disks is 13 inches. Despite 
this great and rapid growth, the cartilage is 
never far ahead of the ad- 
vancing ossification. The disks 
are thin and their surfaces are 
rough. 

The activity of growth in gen- 
eral decreases greatly from 15 
to 20 years. This is true also of 
the cartilage disks. At 17 years 
the upper disk grows so slowly 
that the zones of ossification 
invading it from both sides 
establish contact across it and 
then fuse, destroying the carti- 
lage entirely. The same fate 
overtakes the lower disk near 
the knee joint at twenty. There 
is more activity at the knee joint 
than at the hip; in all bones 
ossification commences earlier 
and persists later at the more 
active end. 

During all this period of 
growth in length, the shaft of 


the bone has also been growing Fig. 58.—Osteoclasts (indicated by 
lines) about to excavate the walls of 
a bony cavity. 
Kopsch’s “‘Lehrbuch und Atlas der 


Anatomie des Menschen,’’ ed. 13; ° ™ ~ ‘rom 
published by Georg Thieme, Leipzig.) their other task. Safe I 


in thickness, by deposition of 
new circumferential layers 
around the outside. This goes 
on till the end of the growth 
period, when the bones have attained their full 
diameters. The process would, unless modified 
in some way, result in heavy rods of bone, 
solid except for a very small canal along the 
axis. Solid rods are never as strong as thin 
walled tubes of the same weight and length. 
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The shafts of bones become thin walled tubes 
by destruction of the internal surface of the 
wall. This begins immediately after the {irsj 
appearance of the cuff of bone at the center of 
the shaft. While growing on the outside, it js 
being excavated on the inside. 

The excavating is effected partly by the loops 
of blood vessels; we have noted that lime salts 
are dissolved in proximity to small blood ves- 
sels, in which the circulation is active. There 
are other excavators more immediately active. 
These are massed units of connective tissue 
cells. From two to forty or more fibroblasts— 
cells of the same kind as those that deposit the 
layers of bone—merge into one mass (fig. 58). 
Crowds have peculiar tendencies. Sometimes 
they destroy what their individual members 
have built up. That is true of these groups. 
They are called osteoclasts (bone destroyers). 
They appear to drill long tubular holes, like 
worm holes in wood, throughout the inner sur- 
face of the bone. In general, these holes run 
lengthwise, probably because the white fibers 
in the circumferential bone layers run length- 
wise. Afterward, young connective tissue and 
blood vessels enter these tubular holes and 
proceed to put layers of bone on the walls, like 
wall paper. But they may put on twenty or 
thirty layers before they stop 
for lack of any more _ space 
(fig. 40). Thus the haversian 
systems are made, running 
lengthwise. 

Later, more osteoclasts de- 
stroy even the haversian sys- 
tems. They drill through any- 
thing that is bone. Only the 
outermost—and so most re- 
cently deposited—enveloping 
bone layers escape them. They 
remain active throughout life. 
But in old age the builder cells 
rest somewhat from their labors 
and the destroyers get ahead of 
them; so old bones are porous. 

Throughout life, cavities are 
left in the center of the bones. 
These are among the best pro- 
tected places in the human body. 
It is quiet in them. In these 
walled off caverns and connect- 
ing galleries, the young connec- 
pond he tive tissues do not build new 
bone. Instead, they take up 
interference, they become bone 
marrow and carry on their work, which may 
not safely be interrupted, of forming each day 
one million million new red blood cells and 
many thousand white blood cells. 

Thus are old forms destroyed and replaced 
by structures better adapted to later necds: 



















HIS is the case of Max and shows the 
result of wrong handling of a child dur- 
ing his first weeks, months and years of 


life. A group of tousled children were 
playing on the sidewalk and all seemed to be 
going well until Maxie, a plump, domineering 
10 year old, decided that he must have a ride 
on Jean’s kiddie-car. Having so decided, 
Maxie in a masterful manner proceeded to 
wrest the car from the resistive Jean. 

Realizing the futility of pitting her 6 year old 
strength against the weighty Max, Jean gave 
vent to a series of shrill shrieks that brought 
lo her aid the other small boys of the group. 
They hated Maxie anyway and were always 
itching for an excuse to “muss him up,” so they 
immediately fell upon him in great glee and 
wholeheartedly pummeled him. However, when 
he first saw the boys rushing for him, Max 
began emitting tearful yells of “Mama! Mama! 
Mama!” with the regularity of a metronome 
and did not cease even when he disappeared 
under a mass of small, wriggling bodies. 

A nearby window flew up, a head emerged 
and disappeared, and in a few seconds Maxie’s 
mother, administering a couple of resounding 
slaps to the topmost boys, reached underneath 
and rescued her son from the pile. She mopped 
his face with her handkerchief, lectured the 
other children for “always picking on him” and 
led him home by the hand, Maxie still loudly 
sobbing. At home, Maxie’s mother, almost 


sil 


Maxie 
Spoiled 


Realizing the futility of pitting her 6 year 

old strength against the weighty Max, Jean 

gave vent to a series of shrill shrieks that 
brought to her aid several other boys. 


weeping over her bruised boy, gave him a warm 
bath, carefully bandaged his scratched finger, 
and while he was drinking a glass of milk read 
to him in an effort to “quiet his nerves.” 
Maxie was an only child. His mother had had 
a baby before him, but the child had died 
almost immediately so she lavished a double 
devotion on Max. During his babyhood, she 
had been in constant attendance upon him, 
anticipating his every wish. He drank his milk 
from a bottle until he was a great boy of 5. 
He was so used to his mother’s constant atten- 
dance that at the age of 10, he would not go to 
bed alone. His mother began coaxing him to 
go at 8:30, but it was 10:30 or later each night 
before he was finally undressed and in bed. 
Even then, his mother must lie down beside 
him until he fell asleep. A small light burned 
all night in his room, for he was afraid without 
it. In the morning, his mother always helped 
him bathe, dress and get ready for school. 
Max’s preschool years had been spent solely 
in his mother’s company. He had no playmates, 
for his mother feared that he would “get infec- 
tions from them,” and, besides, they seemed a 
rough lot and Max didn’t “stand up for himself.” 
Hanging to his mother’s skirts, listening to her 
conversations with the neighbors about the 
details of his diet, his sleep, his slightest ail- 
ment, Max enjoyed the sensation of being the 
center of his small world. He was often bored, 
however, so he would lie on his back on the 
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floor and kick and scream by way of variety; 
he thought it great fun to get his mother ner- 
vous and worried about him. This would fre- 
quently happen at meal time, for Max was 
fussy about his food and there were many 
things he refused to eat. His mother was fre- 
quently heard to say, “I just can’t make that 
boy eat.” 

At first Max’s father had shared his wife’s 
devotion to the boy, but as the youngster grew 
older, he began to sense that she was over- 
indulgent toward him and was making a 
great baby of him, so he thought to help the 
boy by being critical and more severe. As the 
years passed, he became more and more irri- 
tated at Max’s babyish ways, and his severity 
widened the breach between them. As he felt 
more keenly the growing disapproval and dis- 
appointment of his father, Max’s antagonism 
toward him became accentuated. 

Because of the danger of crossing crowded 
streets, Maxie’s mother always accompanied 
him to and from school. He was the only boy 
in the classroom to be so honored and the 












Maxie was 


three days 


teacher tried to discourage it, but his mother 
replied that he “never seemed to be thinking 
of what he was doing, had no sense of danger 
and would just as soon stop right in the middle 
of the street as not.” 

Max had hated school when he first started 
and begged not to go, and even at 10 had not 
learned really to like it. In the classroom, he 


stood out as an immaculately dressed youngster 
with an air of babyishness and dependence out 
of proportion to his years, The other children 


turned to his mother after 
he had_ spent 
in camp cry- 
ing steadily and refusing 
to take part in any of the 
camp activities. 
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did not like him, called him “mama’s boy” anq 
“sissy.” When he played with them, he usually 
broke up the game, because he insisted on Joss. 
ing and on having his own way. Max had 
managed barely to pass his classes each year 
He didn’t seem to know how to go at his schoo! 
work but dawdled along, writing in a smudgy, 
babyish fashion. His home work was always 
done neatly and correctly, but the teacher sys- 
pected the mother did most of it. 

When Max was just 10, a neighbor had with 
much effort persuaded his mother to send him 
to a summer camp where he would learn to 
make friends and to play with other children, 
This experiment ended disastrously and Max 
had been abruptly returned to his mother after 
he had spent his first three days in camp crying 
steadily and refusing to take part in any of the 
camp activities. 

The foregoing description of Max gives an 
insight into the plight of the spoiled child in 
which the process of remaining a baby is so 
satisfying to both the child and to his mother 
that both are loath to give up these immature 
satisfactions. All spoiled children do not react 
in precisely the same way, but the reactions and 
personality of Max are fairly typical. The fact 
that he is an only child is not the most impor- 
tant element, for in some families there may be 
a succession of two or three spoiled children. 
The picture is that of a child who has been so 
sheltered and hedged about that he has had no 

opportunity to gain experience, 
to grow up or to stand on his 
own feet. He is, at 10 years of 
age, still his mother’s infant, 
utterly unequipped to make a 
place for himself in relation to 
other children his own age. 
The simplest personal habits 
are still controversial subjects 
» about which Max and his mother 
indulge in arguments, tears and 
temper tantrums. The habit of 
dressing himself Max _ should 
have begun to learn when he 
was 2 years old. The habit of 
eating his meals happily, un- 
questioningly, and at regular 
intervals should have _ beet 
established in the first weeks of 
life and at 2 years he should have been feeding 
himself and learning to drink his milk from 2 
glass. Acceptance of a definite early bedtime 
hour, the ability to go promptly to sleep alone 
in a dark room should have been a habit reach- 
ing pack to his first months. 

The child’s success in adjusting himself to the 
great events of his first days at school and his 
future happiness there largely depend oi the 
way in which be has been handled at home i? 
the first five years of his life, If his preparation 
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has been entirely inadequate, his school life 
will be filled with needless difficulties, griefs 
and pitfalls. 

Besides a fundamental background of regu- 
larity and self-control in personal habits of 
sleeping, eating, washing, dressing and elimi- 
nation, the child must have, before he is 
equipped for school, an opportunity for rich 
experience in many other fields. As the capacity 
to get along amicably with a variety of other 
people is an important 
asset in life, the child 
from his earliest years 
must have the oppor- 
tunity to play a great 
deal with other  chil- 
dren, learning in this 
fashion to know other 
children and to carry 
on play cooperatively 
with them. 

Traits of indepen- 
dence, fearlessness, 
self-reliance and initia- 
tive have to be encour- 
aged during the second, 
third and fourth years, 
if the child at 5 or 6 is 
to start off adequately 
prepared for school 
days. This means the 
youngster must have 
varieties of play ex- 
periences. Beads and 
strings, crayons, pen- 
cils, blunt sissors and 
plenty of scratch paper 
and old picture maga- 
zines help the child de- 
velop motor control and 
coordination. Hammer, 
nails and old boards help to broaden the 
child’s experiences, stimulate his imagination 
and develop his muscles. Adequate yard space 
in which the child may run, jump, dig and 
climb, and play facilities such as roller skates, 
scoolers, wagons, velocipedes and balls are aids 
in developing a feeling of adequacy and cour- 
age, as well as speed and accuracy of muscle 
coordination, 
_ It is easy, then, to see how truly impoverished 
Is tle child who is spoiled. Max started to 
school with no such background of experience. 
He liad no technic for playing with other chil- 
drei) or for using his body with joy and self- 
coniidence. He was awkward, fearful, easily 
discouraged and ill tempered with the other 
children, 

S)ontaneity of interest, initiative and the 
Capacity for experimentation had not been cul- 
livaicd in Max and the days went by for him 
On Crooping wings, 


would lie on his back 





As a small child Maxie was often bored and 


by way of variety. 
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Because he has for so long been the absorbing 
center of the home stage, he runs the risk of 
seeking to maintain this position wherever he 
goes later. Because his every wish was catered 


to in childhood and his every complaint given 
prompt attention, Max will probably always 
expect such a response on the part of the 
environment in which he finds himself and will 
be resentful and rebellious when it is not forth- 
coming. 


His early lack of free contacts with 
other children will 
probably result in his 
developing into a self- 
absorbed, selfish indi- 
vidual, lacking in quick 
social feeling, sympathy 
and consideration for 
others. 

Most of the habitual 
reactions that Max had 
learned in his first five 
years of life, instead of 
being healthy ones on 
which he can success- 
fully build, are harmful 
habits and attitudes 
that he will painfully 
have to tear down and 
readjust, resulting in a 
tremendous loss of 
time, dissipation of 
energy and perhaps 
permanent injury. 
Strange to say, the 
spoiled child usually 
gets no sympathy or 
constructive help from 
the parents who have 
made him what he is. 
After systematically 
spoiling the youngster 
during his cunning early years, parents become 
impatient and sternly critical as the child grows 
up and becomes more difficult. They confi- 
dently expect him to assume adult modes of 
behavior suddenly and _ sensibly when he 
reaches a certain less engaging age, in spite of 
the fact that all their training throughout the 
earlier years has encouraged the opposite type 
of response. 

It is through the study of the adjustment of 
the individual child in his early school years 
that we learn the importance for personality 
development of the earliest days of child life. 

Many persons go through life carrying their 
“spoiled child” attitudes with them, and _ this 
often results in great misery to themselves and 
to others. Many spoiled children develop ner- 
vous and mental breakdowns later on in life 
when they find that they are not equipped to 
meet bravely the vicissitudes and responsibili- 
ties of adult existence, 


and kick and scream 
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Plain 


IS IT HOT ENOUGH FOR YOU? 

a effect of weather on health and on dis- 

ease has intrigued the mind of man ever 
since human beings have had _ intelligence 
enough to become aware of changing winds, 
sunshine, rain, snow and similar tricks of the 
elements. As one travels about one hears 
street car conductors cogitate sagely as to the 
unhealthfulness of the current variety of 
weather, and every old inhabitant can _ trace 
direct connections between barometric pressure 
and the increase in rheumatism. Even Noah 
Webster, who compiled the dictionary, was 
known for a profound work in two volumes on 
the epidemiology and meteorology of the 
United States, in which a startling amount of 
clear observation was intermingled with an 
equally startling amount of bad _ scientific 
analysis. 

Recently several observations have been pub- 
lished on the relationship of the seasons and the 
weather to disease. For instance, Vedder points 
out that typhoid fever has its greatest incidence 
in late summer and early fall, because people 
are very thirsty in summer and they drink more 
or less carelessly and largely of water, milk and 
other beverages from questionable sources. 
Typhoid fever is carried chiefly in contami- 
nated food, water and milk. In the United 
States it is not infrequently associated with the 
summer vacation, when city dwellers go into 
country districts in which sanitation has lagged 
far behind. They often drink water from 
springs contaminated by drainage from sewage 
disposal places. 

Some years ago the National Research Coun- 
cil made a study of the relation of the weather 
to deaths in New York City. It found that the 
highest death rates occur on cold days and that 
the most favorable temperature for health is 
between 60 and 75 F. Following a cold and 





Facts about Health and Disease 


rainy spell in which there is widespread expo- 
sure to the elements, the respiratory diseases, 
such as coughs, colds, influenza and pneumonia, 
increase in number and in severity. Most 
epidemiologists are willing to admit that there 
is a definite relationship between exposure and 
the catching of a cold. Apparently the expo- 
sure lowers the resistance of human beings so 
that the germs responsible for the respiratory 
infection may invade the body. Many times the 
diseases that have been mentioned occur with- 
out exposure. In such cases, of course, the 
virulence of the infecting organism is such that 
it can attack the body even in the presence of 
normal resistance. In cold weather, moreover, 
there is a great tendency for human beings to 
crowd together in overheated places, under 
which conditions there is much more likelihood 
of the contaminated secretions of the nose and 
throat of the infected individual reaching other 
persons. 

In hot weather mortality increases as a resull 
of prostration from heat and sunstroke. Infant 
mortality increases because the germs causing 
infections of the intestinal tract increase rapidly 
in milk not properly protected against heat. 
Vedder points out that there is also a much 
more widespread dissemination of dust carry- 
ing infectious material in summer than in 
winter weather. Efficient sprinkling of streets 
before sweeping tends of course to check this 
source of infection to a considerable extent. 

Recently investigators have shown a definile 
relationship between changes in the temper- 
ature and the. humidity and -the pains in the 


joints that persons with arthritis feel jus! 


before the weather changes. It is already well 
known that the human body is both a physical 
and a chemical organism and that physical as 
well as chemical conditions outside the body 
may have an influence upon it. The obser- 
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vations of thousands of years are not, of course, 
io be thrown lightly into the discard. One of 
the chief functions of modern science is to 
explain adequately the well founded beliefs of 
the past. 


WHO CARES FOR THE SICK? 

TMHE majority of illnesses can be given com- 

petent medical care by a good general prac- 
tiioner with the amount of equipment that he 
can carry in his handbag. The commission on 
medical education in its first survey of the 
nature of medical practice in 1927 pointed out 
that the work of a general practitioner in a 
town of 50,000 population, included 55 per cent 
of practice in the home, 35 per cent of practice 
in the office and the remaining 10 per cent in 
the hospital. A study of the kind of work done 
by physicians revealed the fact that 90 per cent 
of the disease seen by general practitioners con- 
cerned conditions which could not be controlled 
on a community basis but which demanded 
personal medical attention. 

More and more as the science of medicine 
has advanced physicians have tended to spe- 
cialize and many persons now consult special- 
ists directly rather than through the family 
practitioner. More and more physicians have 
lended to rely on the accessories secured in 
hospitals and laboratories for aid in diagnosis 
and in the treatment of disease. As a result 
there have been built around the practice of 
medicine a considerable number of important 
industries. 

Many of these industries exist primarily not 


for the care of the sick but for the reason 
that caring for the sick is an occupation. 
Today approximately 150,000 physicians 


assume responsibility for the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease among the people of the 
United States, but about a million other per- 
sons, including nurses, orderlies, pharmacists, 
cooks, dietitians, laundry workers, technicians 
and similar helpers are also involved in this 
All too frequently there is a tendency 
to discount the application of trained knowl- 
edge given by the physician in his brief contact 
With the patient and to assign to these auxili- 
aries of medical practice much of the credit for 
the recovery from illness. It must be remem- 
bered that the physician is responsible for the 
paticnt as a human being and not for any one 


service. 


orga or for any one process used in the diag- 
hosis and treatment of the patient. When 


medicine becomes too highly organized, when 
the vision of the ailing human being becomes 
SO nvopic that he is seen no longer as a man 
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but only as an organ, then there is danger that 
the real art of medicine will be lost and with 
it much of its humanity. 

As a part of the trend of the times in the care 
of the sick—the development of specialization, 
group practice, general and special clinics, ete. 
—there has been a tendency for corporations of 
laymen to attempt to organize medicine as a 
commercial venture is organized, with phy- 
sicians as salaried employees of a medical busi- 
ness. Physicians have opposed such develop 
ments in many instances because they seemed 
against the best interest of both the public and 
the medical profession. Obviously any system 
that causes in the physician loss of initiative, 
loss of professional pride although not neces 
sarily loss of false dignity, loss of his sense of 
responsibility to the individual patient, is not 
for the good of the public. The physician who 
is responsible for one small manipulation in 
relationship to one organ of an ailing body will 
not have the same sense of responsibility in the 
case as has the physician who is striving to 
restore a human being who is his patient to a 
healthy working condition. 

During the last quarter century about 6,000 


clinics have been developed in the United 
States. The list includes teaching clinics, diag 


nostic clinics, charity clinics, part pay clinics, 
pay clinics, venereal disease clinics and what 
not. Every day new schemes are offered for the 
conduct of those already established and for 
new ones to be established when private donors 
become available or when the situation seems 
right for private capital to exploit the clinic sys- 
tem for personal gain. All sorts of controlling 
bodies exercise leadership in the management of 
medical institutions including hospital boards, 


academies and institutes of medicines, lay 
boards of bankers, executive directors and 


walking delegates of unions, charity boards and 
university trustees. Truly it may be said that 
medicine is becoming everybody’s business. 

Regardless of what system of medicine may 
be developed as. the ideal method of practice 
for the future certain considerations must be 
fundamental. In the right system the good of 
the patient will always be the first consider- 
ation. The good of the patient is dependent 
on a forward looking, ambitious, scientific med- 
ical profession. Any scheme that destroys the 
pride of the physician in his work and makes of 
him a robot rather than an artist in his pro- 
fession is bad for the care of the The 
maintenance of the general practitioner is 
important for the 90 per cent of illnesses that 
are best and most economically treated by the 
general practitioner. 


sick. 
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In the development of medical practice the 
rights of the general practitioner in the way of 
fair competition must be safeguarded. The 
principle of individual responsibility for the 
patient by some physician is fundamental. The 
advancement of the science and of the practice 
of medicine is such that more and more phy- 
sicians are calling on the collaborating profes- 
sions for aid in technical and nursing matters. 
Nevertheless it must be recognized that the 
responsibility for the care of the sick is the 
doctor’s problem. Doctors, not accessories, 
make competent and satisfactory hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and clinics. 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF TENNIS 


THE little boy who used to cup his hands and 

shriek “Forty-love” in a high falsetto voice 
at the sissies who were playing tennis with 
the girls behind the iron fence now gapes 
in admiration at Tilden, Hennessy and Lott 
and practices forehand and backhand strokes 
against the back of the barn in his spare time. 
Tennis has graduated out of the class of minor 
sports into a game that requires speed equal to 
that of basketball, endurance equal to that for 
the marathon, nerves like those necessary for 
trap-shooting, and grace and timing like that of 
Bobby Jones in golf. In other words, tennis is 
now a sport of which no one need be ashamed 
and its increasing popularity since the World 
War bears witness to the recognition that is 
being given to it by the public. 

Because of the requirements for skill in play- 
ing tennis that have been mentioned the game 
carries with it certain unusual hazards. Almost 
every one knows about tennis elbow. Appar- 
ently the quick motion involved in a properly 
played backhand stroke causes an irritation 
and inflammation of the tissues at the bend of 
the elbow. The bursa, which serves to cushion 
the tissues, swells and the result is pain when 
anything in the nature of a similar motion is 
attempted. Sometimes when the person reaches 
for a book or tries to lift a glass of water the 
muscles and ligaments suddenly set with the 
result that the object is dropped and a twinge 
of pain passes through the arm. This type of 
disturbance tends to last for a long time. Its 
relief seems to depend primarily on rest and 
on the use of heat such as can be had by bak- 
ing, by the use of diathermy or by some similar 
procedure. 

Another common injury in tennis is_ the 
charleyhorse that is associated with so many 
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other sports. The sudden turns and strides 
required in tennis and the sudden strain associ- 
ated with these motions may tear a few {fibers 
of a muscle or ligament. Then a hemorr)iage 
takes place between the fibers, and cvyery 
motion thereafter is painful. , 

If the tennis player is willing to stop his came 
for a week or ten days and rest the tissues, 
the injury usually heals. Sometimes light mas- 
sage or the application of heat will help. But 
if one is a professional tennis or baseball 
player one simply cannot wait and the result is 
usually a repetition of the injury and some- 
times permanent trouble. 

A third common type of injury is the internal 
derangement of the knee joint that occurs fre- 
quently in basketball and in football. A sud- 
den turn of the knee with the foot fixed causes 
the cartilage between the large bone of the 
thigh and the large bone of the leg to crack, 
or a portion may even be broken off. This 
becomes pinched and there ensue swelling and 
sometimes the pouring of fluid into the joint. 
When the injury occurs the leg becomes locked 
in a semiextended position and any attempt to 
straighten the leg causes pain. As the swelling 
subsides the condition improves and motion 
returns, but once this derangement occurs it is 
likely to occur again with increasing frequency. 
Professionals or star players usually have the 
operation performed that removes the broken 
cartilage and takes care of the condition 
permanently. 

Beyond the hazards that have been men- 
tioned there is also the danger from sunstroke, 
overheating, dilatation of a heart not prepared 
for strenuous activity, nerve prostration due to 
the intensity of the game, and similar hazards 
which accompany all sports but which are par- 
ticularly likely to occur in tennis because of 
the speed, intensity and excessive demands of 
what used to be a nice game for girls in long 
skirts. 

Whenever an injury occurs to any bone, joint 
or tissue that interferes with locomotion the 
path of safety lies in a sure diagnosis of the 
nature of the injury. In making his diagnosis 
the doctor usually asks for an x-ray picture of 
the region concerned. Sufficient force may be 
exerted by the muscles of the arms and legs 
under the stress of intensive competition (0 
break off fragments of bone and to cause 
injuries that demand complete rest for com- 
plete recovery. It is the path of wisdom ‘to be 
sure of the kind of condition that is causing 
trouble before undertaking treatment. 
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A PAINTER'’S 
PARADISE 


Early American architec- 
ture takes this form in New 
Mexico, where Pueblo In- 
dians live in their primi- 
tive adobe buildings very 
much as did their fore- 
fathers many hundreds of 
years ago. The Pueblo 
: mother is taking her chil- 
4 dren down the ladder from 
their home for a morning 
walk. No elevators § are 
provided in these sky- 
scraper dwellings. 

The photographs were 
taken at Taos, the village 
from which comes so much 
of modern painting deal- 
ing with Indian life and 
habits. 
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THEY’RE ONLY NUTS 

These ferocious looking objects are 
not the heads of decapitated wild 
beasts but are Chinese water buffalo 
nuts, a food much enjoyed in the 
Orient. The nuts get their name from 
their close resemblance to the heads 
of Chinese water buffalo. 
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GYM SUITS—MODERN STYLE 


For the first time this autumn women 
students of the University of California at 
Los Angeles will wear gymnasium suits 
patterned after the one at the left. The 
student newspaper led a campaign for 
reform against the old style of dress for 
physical education students, and the new 
uniform, consisting of blouse, shorts, rolled 
socks and sport shoes, is the result. 
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CALISTHENICS— 
OLD STYLE 


A contrast picture to 
the one above. This is 
what well dressed pub- 
lic school pupils in Los 
Angeles wore in 1895, as 
they took part in the 
wooden calisthenics pic- 
tured here, 
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GANGSTERS, BEWARE 


Believing that archery improves marksmanship and 
strengthens the muscles, the Chicago police have 
formed an archery class. They practice on_ the 
archery range in Washington Park. 


UNCLE SAM’S DOLLIES 


Probably the only government dolls in existence are 
those used by the U. S. bureau of mines for demon- 
stration work in first aid to miners. For each injury 
that occurs in a mine there is an appropriate first 
aid treatment and a doll to demonstrate how it is done. 





WAITING AT THE 
POST 


Children in the schools 
at Wallington, Surrey, a 
suburb of London, are now 
lining up behind a railing 
until the “bobby” stops the 
motor traffic and = gives 
them the signal to cross 
the street. This safety-first 
measure has been success- 
ful in cutting down the 
number of motor accidents 
among children. 
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The Cloud Party 


BY 
Harriet Hastings 


a H DEAR, there’s nothing to 
do,” said David, as _ his 
mother went into the ‘KB 
house. “Play by yourself WS 

for an hour,” she had told him, “and 

don’t go out of the yard.” 

David felt hot and stupid. It was 
that kind of day. First he kicked the 
loose stones lying about. Then he 
wished he could go over and see Jimmy next 
door. Finally he lay on the grass and looked 
at the sky. 

There’s nothing to look at, he thought. But 
that shows how little he knew, for just at that 
moment, right over his head, the five little 
Clouds were coming out into their lovely blue 
garden, 

Mrs. Cloud had said to them, like David’s 
mother, “Now, children, amuse yourselves for 
a While, and don’t go out of the yard. I shall 
be making the star cookies.” And into the 
house she went. 

lt was a most important day for the little 
Clouds. Mary Cloud was having her birthday. 
She was 6. And she and her sisters and baby 
brother were all dressed in pretty, fluffy white 
dresses. They knew that the star cookies could 
not come out of the oven until dark, so they sat 
in the garden and wondered, like David, what 
to do 

llowever, when there are five of you it is 
easicr to think of games than when you are all 
by yourself, and the Cloud children had a lovely 
gai of circuses until Mrs. Cloud called them in 
lo sss her make ice cream. She made it out of 
the Milky Way. That was one of the chief 
advantages of living in the sky; you never had 


lo it for the milk wagon there when you 
Wal cd milk for ice cream or for breakfast. 

“ow, while it freezes, go and get ready for 
the varty. But, oh dear, what can you have 
don to make your white dresses so dirty! 
You | have to change into your sunset dresses, 


that’. all.” 
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David lay on the grass and looked at the sky. 


“Oooh! Goody!” shouted the little Clouds. 
They loved their sunset dresses. 

“My pink one is the prettiest!” said Helen. 

“No,” shouted Margaret, “my yellow one’s 
much nicer.” 

“Its my birthday, and my red’s best,” said 
little Mary. 

“Wodger put on his pitty owange pants,” 
said Roger, the smallest Cloud of all. 

But before any one could get really cross, 
Mrs. Cloud called them down stairs. There was 
the table looking grand, with its snowy birth- 
day cake and six pink candles. And just as 
Mary was taking her place, there came a sharp 
ring from the telephone. 

The poor little Clouds! Just as soon as Mrs. 
Cloud came back they knew that something was 
wrong. 

“Children,” she said, “ve a disappointment 
for you. Daddy is bringing Mr. Storm home 
for supper. And that means that instead of 
giving the whole evening to your party, I have 
to plan a pleasant time for Mr. Storm too, for 
you know what an important person he is. It 
won't be easy without your heip. First, we 
shall have to move your party into the garden, 
so that Mr. Storm can have supper inside. So 
come and help me clear the table right now.” 

“Oh dear,” said the litthe Clouds. But they 
knew their mother was in earnest, so they did 
the best they could. They propped open the 
screen door and began to carry all the pretty 
things out onto the lawn. But such a wind had 
come up that the table cloth and the napkins 
would not stay in their places. 
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“What a sudden change!” said Mrs. Cloud. 
“The weather looks quite threatening! Chil- 
dren, you must put on your raincoats over those 
pretty dresses. Come along. Be as quick as 
you can! Mr. Storm must be on his way 
already.” 

But this time the litthe Clouds rebelled. Put 
on their ugly gray raincoats for a party! One 
and all, they began to whine. 

“Oh! What a shame!” 

“It’s so hot, too!” 

“It won't rain, Mother.” 

“We hate old Mr. Storm!” 

“Wodger doesn’t want coat over pitty pants!” 

Mrs. Cloud had to be firm in spite of them. 
She marched off to the closet where the rain- 
coats hung in a row, and she brought them 
all out. 

On they had to go, so on they went, in spite 
of all the sniffling and snuffling going on behind 
the five little colored handkerchiefs. But finally 
Mary, whose birthday it was, hid her face in 
her hands and sobbed. 

“I'd rather not have a party than have it 
in raincoats!” and the whole band of children 
gave way and began to howl and weep as 
though their hearts were 
broken. Roger shrieked in 
his high treble, Mary wailed a 
few notes lower, Helen cried 
in agonizing sobs and Mar- 
garet and Jane just shouted 


and roared with rage. Their 
tears streamed down their 


hated raincoats and even pat- 
tered down a few big drops 
into David’s garden far below 
on earth. In fact, they made 
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Christmas. See here, Mary. We'll soon make 
your raincoats as pretty as your sunset dresses!” 

And she began cutting out the most lovely 
zigzag patterns and letting Mary pin them op 
her coat with the special gold safety pins that 
the children were usually forbidden to play 
with. 

“You may each do your own coat, and the 
prettiest shall have a prize,” she said. And 
then she hurried in to the star cookies and 
supper. 

The little Clouds loved the new game at first, 
They pinned on the tinsel and danced and 
twirled about, as pleased as anything with the 
flashing it made. David could see the bright 
flashes from his window down below. 

But soon Jane Cloud wanted something better. 

“Let’s have a parade,” she said, “and then 
we can go in a procession and meet old Mr. 
Storm and tell him what we think of him for 
spoiling our party like this.” 

“Let’s get a lot of kitchen pots and spoons and 
pans,” said the resourceful Jane; “and then we 
‘an play on them and march to the music.” 

“Let’s make a jolly good row, and p’r’aps it'll 
scare Mr. Storm away!” said Margaret. 

So while Mrs. Cloud was 
tidying up the living room 
they stole into the kitchen and 
took whatever they could lay 
hands on. Then they made a 
procession up the drive, 
dressed in their decorated 
coats, banging away on their 
pots and pans and shouting: 

“We hate Mr. Storm! 
We wish he’d never been 
born!” 


David’s mother call him in ) ee. ) (Vs } —which was not good poetry 
out of the wet. Kil 7] {- VAL |e or good manners either, but 
For a minute Mrs. Cloud | TI Gis wat then, in their excitement, the 


simply did not know what to | Yel Sd || little Clouds had forgotten a 
do. She almost started to cry | bes tie lot of things. . 

herself, for she could smell | \\ | As for David, down below 
the star cookies beginning to | y iii | at his window, he simply 
burn, and she had not even roy | | | could not think what all the 
started Mr. Storm’s supper, | || | ieee noise was about, for of course 
and the children just must be | | | | | | he did not know of the party. 
quiet and happy when _ he 1 | of | | | | And when one of the pieces 
came. sut she was one of | | || \ | | of tinsel flew off Mary’s coal 
those people who think of LAL 1 and shot down into a corner 
new ideas—that was what { I} | \ | of his garden he was as sul- 


made life in the Cloud’s house 
so surprising and amusing. 
And now, all at once, she 
thought of a capital plan. 
She ran inside and came 
out with a roll of gold tinsel 
paper and some shears. 
“Stop crying!” she ordered. 
“I’ve just remembered that I 
had this paper left over from 


tered down 





The Cloud children’s tears pat- 


David’s garden far below on 
earth. 


prised as anything. 

“Come on! Here’s Daddy's 
car! Let’s hide behind the 
| hedge and surprise them!” 
shouted Jane. 

So when Mr. Cloud drove 
up with his important guest 
he was greeted by a perfec! 
babel of din. Fortunately the 
noise of the pans and spoons 
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Mary Cloud and her sisters and baby brother were all dressed in 
pretty, fluffy white dresses. 


drowned out the words of the naughty song, but 
it also drowned out the words of his apologies 
to Mr. Storm. 

Naturally Mr. Cloud was furious. He was 
tired and he had asked Mr. Storm to supper 
just because he wanted to show him his lovely 
home and wife and his sweet children. And 
then, Mr. Storm was his chief at the office. How 
dreadful if he should be offended at this foolish- 
ness! 

What was his surprise, then, to see Mr. Storm 
get out of the car and go right over to the 
children. 

“Why,” said the old man, “I thought you must 
have the fire engines up at your place! I was 
sure you were the fire company. Come on! [ll 
be the fire chief and you can be the men, and 
we'll save this factory from burning! That 
tree'll make a splendid factory. Where’s the 
garden hose? Here, turn on the water, chil- 
dren! Come, Cloud!” he called to his host, 
“come along and join in the fun! I have not 
had a good game with the kiddies for longer 
than I should like to say.” 

And they all had a most glorious game of fire 
engines. They had the hose and the ladder 
from the garage, and Daddy held up the ladder 


to the factory window, which was a branch of 
the tree, while Mr. Storm and Jane climbed up 
to save the night watchman, who was Mary, 
as it was her birthday. 

By the time Mr. Storm’s supper was ready 
most of the tinsel had fallen off the children’s 
raincoats, and the rest of it was wet through 
from the hose. Fighting fires is tremendously 
wet work. In fact, they all agreed if it had 
not been for the coats, they could never have 
played at firemen at all. 

As it was, the sunset dresses were quite safe 
and dry, and dear old Mr. Storm insisted on the 
children’s coming in to have their party in the 
dining room with him. In the end the little 
Clouds had the best birthday party they ever 
had, all because old Mr. Storm had been asked 
to supper. 

Meanwhile, David, down below, had watched 
the flashing tinsel falling, had heard the bumps 
and bangs and crashes, and had heard his 
mother say it was a real thunder storm, but it 
would do the farmer’s crops good. 

But next morning, when he ran out into the 
garden to look for the bright thing that had 
fallen down in the corner, he could not find it 
anywhere. 
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HEALTH and the SCHOOL 
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Make of the Year an Adventure 


TMHESE are still happy vacation 

days! The summer schools for 
teachers are closing. The whole of 
August and the early part of Sep- 
tember will find all teachers and 
children free from school responsi- 
bilities. 

Here is a rough camp on the 
banks of Lake Champlain with its 
wonderful sunsets, bracing moun- 
tain air, delightful drives and in- 
spiring scenery. It’s fun to fish, 
even if the really big ones get 
away. They do give the line a 
powerful tug, and one lives in the 
expectation of catching a new fish 
or a bigger fish than one has 
ever caught before. As one sits in 
a boat watching the shifting color 
over water and mountains and the 
lonely fleecy clouds drifting across 
the sky, the thoughts, when the fish 
are not too curious, occasionally 
jump across the interim of the few 
weeks that separate us from the 
beginning of another school year. 

If your plans are all made for the 
opening of the new school year, 
you may not be interested. Let us 
hope you are not like the one-time 
popular professor at a German 
university who found his classes 
gradually diminishing until only a 
handful was left. He complained 
to his wife: “I can’t understand it. 
They are the same lectures I gave 
thirty years ago. Then my lecture 
rooms were filled to overflowing.” 
There are altogether too many 
superintendents, principals, super- 
visors and classroom teachers who 
fish out of the pigeonhole or files 
the plans or outlines that they used 
the previous year. It is the resort 
of the lazy minded and bears fruit 
in a deadening of interest, initi- 
ative and general efficiency. 


When to Begin 


Where should we begin in Sep- 
tember? That will depend on 
where we left off. One’s program 
for the year should be the outcome 
of the cumulative experience of 
previous years, of one’s reading, 
observation and estimates of failure 
and success. The supervisor or 
teacher of health education should 
approach his work every fall with 
a clearer notion of attainable ideals, 


He should ask himself the following 
questions: 

What were the successes of the 
previous year? What were the 
failures of the same year? What 
were the causes of successes and 
failures? Were the failures due to 
poor or impossible ideals, to a lack 
of enthusiasm, to poor planning, to 
untrained workers? Should there 
be a new and vigorous attack in 
attempting to solve old problems? 
Are there new problems that have 
not yet been attacked? How have 
they been solved or how are they 
being solved by other communities? 


Health Problems 

What is being done to get the 
children ready for school in the 
fall? Are the school nurses and 
school physicians under proper 
supervision? Are they accomplish- 
ing as much for the health of chil- 
dren and teachers as they should? 
Are the underprivileged children 
getting a fair chance? Can we do 
more for the health of the teachers? 
Does every teacher in the school or 
system realize that every instruc- 
tor should be concerned with the 
children’s health? Are the teachers 
teaching children or subjects pri- 
marily? What may be done to give 
the teachers a better insight into 
the subject of mental health? Is 
the course of study in hygiene in 
harmony with modern education 
and psychology or does it reflect 
the philosophy of a bygone day? 
Is it helpful? Is it a mere outline 
of subiects to be taught or does it 
give suggestions to the teacher as to 
method, bibliography and materi- 
als? Is it dull and uninteresting 
or is it so attractive that it would 
tend to make the teacher feel like 
teaching health? 

Am I a good teacher? What are 
my strong and weak points? How 
may I improve? How may I im- 
prove my work this year so that the 
children will be in better health 
physically and mentally than they 
were the last year? How may I 
improve in mental power and poise 
and physical health so as to carry 
on my work more successfully? 
What new health books shall I use 


in my teaching this year? How 
can I make the study of health 
more interesting? Do I know as 
much as I should about the phys- 
ical and mental handicaps of my 
pupils? What am I to do about it? 

The foregoing questions are only 
a few that the health supervisor 
or teacher might ask himself. Try 
them on yourself and then ask your- 
self other questions. As a result of 
such reflection, formulate some 
kind of program that will incorpo- 
rate the plans, methods and princi- 
ples that have been successful! in 
the past, but let it have some kind 
of reorganization reflecting your 
own growth and development in 
the field of health. Hygiene is a 
rapidly growing subject. Not only 
is it changing rapidly from the 
point of view of subject matter but 
the literature on the teaching of 
health is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Where do we begin in Septem- 
ber? Let us be critical of ourselves 
and of our procedure. Let us try 
to get out of ruts that no longer 
have significance. Let us strive 
for a higher efficiency in a way that 
the year’s work will be an adven- 
ture. If it will be an adventure 
for us, it will also be an adventure 
for the boys and girls whom we 
direct. It is bound to be inter- 
esting and it may be even thrilling. 
Begin to plan your year so that it 
will be a real adventure. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG 

The editorial in the school de- 
partment of the February Hyceia 
entitled “Wanted: Trained School 
Physicians and Nurses” has stimu- 
lated the writing of many letters 
from the field. Two that are 
typical are reprinted: 


THE TRAINING OF A 
SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 
“Certainly the school physiciat 
needs more training than the regu- 
lar medical education. An _ «addi- 
tional year of special training |" 4 
university of recognized stan(ing 

would be of great value. 
“But that is not all. After the 
best of college and postgraduate 
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courses have been finished, the 
school physician must continue to 
crow. It is not enough to have had 
ll the courses required for a fin- 
product in 1929 and then 
settle down with a feeling of well 
peing—a little rut will develop and 
in 1939 you will be out of date. 
“The school physician should 
belong to two or more medical 
socicties—one of which is devoted 
to the problems of medicine, not 
primarily a health organization. 
The school physician should not 
only belong to these societies but 
should) contribute to them, and 
from time to time should call to the 
ittention of the medical profession 
observations made in examining 
laree numbers of boys and girls. 
“Certainly we are to teach health, 


ished 


but Jet us not forget that our 
schools are filled with boys and 
virls with unrecognized defects, 


some already showing destructive 
marks of past infections and some 
handicapped for life. These chil- 
dren must be instructed how to 
correct and mend these defects 
before a health ideal can be 
attained. 

“The school physician must be 
a good diagnostician, abreast of the 
very latest in the field of medicine. 

“And the salary for this super 
man or woman! Ah, there is the 
rub! With a long and expensive 
training and the expense of affili- 
ation with the medical groups, is 
the salary adequate? 

“The teacher has a less ex- 
pensive training and the chance for 
promotion is greater. The high 
school teacher is paid more for 
less hours of work. School princi- 
pals, supervisors and heads _ of 
departments are better paid than 
the school physician. Professional 
organizations and clubs for teach- 
ers are less expensive. Teachers 
are hired by contract, which gives 


them a more stable position. They 
have less calls for charity. 

“If the doctor has dependents, 
he cannot live on the school salary 
alone, but must have a_ private 
practice with shorter vacations, 


giving him less time for study. 

“Yes, the school physician needs 
another year of training, but he 
also needs to be constantly improv- 
ing and he also needs adequate 
pa) 


‘THE PROBLEMS OF A 
SCHOOL NURSE 
| want to assure you that I most 
heariily agree with you, that school 
hurses as a whole have no adequate 
preparation for the work they are 
exp cted to do and should be pre- 
pared to do. 
“ recall my bewilderment on 
lirs! attempting to do school nurs- 
ing, for the four months’ special 
inst-uction I had received had 
give. me but a faint idea of what 


I was to do. Later I took a course 
at another institution, planned par- 
ticularly for the school nurses, 
where I hoped to get a little infor- 
mation on teaching health, but that 
subject was quickly covered when 
the instructor remarked ‘We will 
leave that for the teachers.’ 

“In this rural section I have prac- 
tically no contact with school phy- 


sicians, so am not familiar with 
their problems. There are two 
nurses in small towns in_ the 


county doing school work, and we 
three meet occasionally to discuss 
our work and problems. Of course 
I realize this is an extremely 
limited contact, but we try to keep 
up with what is being done else- 
where. by reading nursing and 
medical journals and _ attending 
conventions, such as that of the 
tuberculosis association. Perhaps 
my greatest help has been from 
the school teachers, by observing 
projects different teachers have 
planned to interest the children in 
health, and stealing these ideas for 
some other school. 

“If you can do anything toward 
hastening the day when there will 
be courses offered where nurses 
may receive adequate training for 
the work they are expected to do 
in schools, | am sure all nurses 
will be grateful to you.” 








TEACHING HEALTH 


(In this column will be published each 
month concrete examples of good health 
teaching. Teachers are invited to send in 
contributions not exceeding 600 words and 
preferably less to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Illustrations of the actual work of 
children will be welcomed. Contributions 
accepted will be paid for but no manu- 
scripts will be returned.) 








A HOT BREAKFAST IN A 
SECOND GRADE 


N STRESSING the need of a hot, 

nourishing breakfast in my sec- 
ond grade, an interesting project 
developed in which the children 
actually cooked and served a mini- 
ature breakfast in the schoolroom. 

In hygiene period we planned a 
suitable breakfast menu, decided 
the portions each child should 
bring, and chose those who were 
to take charge of the cooking, lay 
the table and do the dishes. 

Our menu consisted of sliced 
orange, oatmeal with sugar and 
cream, buttered toast, poached egg 
and milk. 

The food, tablecloth, napkins, 
silver and dishes were brought by 
different children, so that each 
child had a part and personal inter- 
est in the project. A large doll was 
the honored guest at breakfast. 
There was even a rosebud to adorn 
the table. 

The children cooked on a toy 
electric stove, in the aluminum 
utensils that accompany it. 
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Later, in language class, the chil- 
dren wrote individual stories about 
our breakfast, and the results were 
splendid. They learned to spell the 
necessary words in spelling class. 

I believe that my boys and girls 
derived a great deal of benefit from 
this project. They still take pride 
in telling the class and me about 
the hot breakfasts they have at 
home, their nicely laid tables and 
well served food. 

Wi_Ma S. Barr, 
212 N. Sherman St., 
Crown Point, Ind. 


CAPTAINS OF HEALTH 


HE Health Club in Hammond 
Technical High School was 
started with the idea of establish 


ing a more direct method of teach 
ing health to all students and of 
making acloser contact between the 
students and the nurse. A high per- 
centage of defects (almost 200 per 
cent in this school), the long hours 
of the school day, and the many 
chances for infection through the 
shops, make it more than necessary 
that prevention of sickness be 
stressed. 

Our present plan provides for a 
health club meeting each Tuesday 
afternoon for a session of thirty 
minutes. A_ representative from 
each room in the school, whom we 


call the health captain, attends 
these meetings. These students are 
chosen because of their executive 


ability, conscientious work and 
interest in health. It is considered 
an honor to be a health captain and 
few substitutions have been made. 

On Wednesday morning, a fifteen 
minute period is given over to the 
health program that was planned at 
the meeting the afternoon before. 
Some of our most successful topics 
have been: prevention of colds, 
what we can do to make our school 
more healthful, safety rules, mental 
hygiene for the high school student, 
and an occasional debate, such as 
“Resolved, that the Tech girl 
dresses in a more healthful manner 
than the Tech boy.” During epi 
demics of diphtheria and smallpox, 
we discussed prevention of each, 
and sent literature from the state 
department to each family. 

At Christmas time we had talks 
on “Early Diagnosis of Tubercu- 
losis,” and information was given 
about sales of Christmas seals. The 
attendance officer talked once to 
the captains on “How the Health 
Department Could Help the Atten- 
dance Department.” The captains 
reported this talk to their groups. 

During health week, in addition 
to the general assembly health pro- 
gram, each health captain had a 
health program in his own advisory 
group, using at least from three to 
five members. Several of the girls’ 
groups put on successful health 
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playlets and held health contests 
throughout the week. 

Most of the health captains take 
pride in making worthwhile talks 
to their advisory group. Such re- 
marks as “My talk was a flop this 
morning,” “That talk went over 
big,’ or “Let’s tell the boys they 
must wear overalls in the shop and 
wash their hands before they come 
to class,” show they really feel the 
responsibility. They have become 
much more concerned about their 
own health habits and the correc- 
tion of their defects, as they are 
ashamed to urge the students to 
wash their teeth and not have their 
own in spotless condition. 

The health captains are also con- 
sidered health officers, and they 
send many cases to the health de- 
partment that need the nurse’s 
attention, such as neglected in- 
juries, which may cause infection, 
or continual complaints of illness. 
Three heart cases and one tuber- 
culosis case have been referred to 
the nurse by these students inter- 
ested in the health of their group. 
As health officers, they report the 
violation of safety regulations, and 
insanitary washroom conditions; 
also any quarantine signs that ap- 
pear in their neighborhood. They 
make announcements concerning 
health work in the city, such as 
baby clinics, home nursing classes 
and fresh air camps. 

The director of the health depart- 
ment feels that this plan is largely 
responsible for a health conscious- 
ness that is awakening through- 
out the Hammond Technical High 
School. We are lowering our high 
percentage of defects and hope to 
arouse a lasting interest in health- 
ful living which will carry through- 
out school life and into the business 
world. 

FAYE NIxon, R.N., 
School Nurse, 
Goshen High School, 
Goshen, Ind. 


KING ARTHUR POSTURE 
PLAY 

(Adapted for use in the high 

school.) 

To be read by Arthur before the curtain 
rises. 

LMOST every boy and girl has 

heard the story of the way 
Arthur became king of England 
how the king was to be chosen 
from all the land by pulling Ex- 
calibur from its sheath of rock! 
Thousands of men tried and tried 
to accomplish this but none save 
Arthur could accomplish it. 

Do you suppose if he _ had 
slumped and had round shoulders 
and a weak curved back he could 
have pulled the sword from its rest- 
ing place so easily? Of course not! 
He was proud and held his head 





straight and high, his shoulders 
were back, his chest was out, his 
back was straight and he walked 
and carried his body with ease and 
grace. Of course his feet pointed 
straight ahead toward the place he 
wished to go. 

In order to improve our posture 
let us all imagine we are Arthur or 
members of Arthur’s court of good 
posture. If we are Arthur, we are 
the one man in the kingdom who 
can draw Excalibur from its sheath 
and we are to be proud kings upon 
whom every one gazes with awe 
and respect. 

(Curtain rises upon Arthur seated 
on the throne; the Queen is be- 
side him and a young maiden is 
sealed at ‘heir feet. Six knights 
are standing, three on each side 
of the throne. The audience or 
the remainder of the class is the 
court.) 

ArtHur: May I present to the 
court assembled Sir Lancelot of 
the Knights of the Round Table? 

LANCELOT: 

It little profits that an idle knight 

Walks not. straight with feet 

ahead. 

I am become Sir Lancelot, 

Much have I seen and known; 

Yet none within this realm 

Can win great honor and renown 

Without his separate king, Good 

Posture. 

ArtTHUuR: May I present Sir Tris- 

tram. 

TRISTRAM: 

King Arthur’s knight 

Was fair and bright; 

The secret is a stunt. 

His weight, alack, was never 

back, 

For he 

front. 


Weight before feet 
Is quite a treat 
That we all like to see. 
Weight in the rear, 
We greatly fear, 
Is a calamity. 
ArtHurR: May I present Sir Belvi- 
dere. 
BELVIDERE: 
’Tis fine to see a good Count 
three, 
Not all of us possess it. 
But if we try and try again, 
We surely cannot miss it. 
At first the knees may flexed be, 
‘Way forward you will lean. 
So brace your legs and let them 
go 
And find the golden mien. 
ARTHUR: May I present Sir Geraint. 


‘arried it toward the 


GERAINT: 
I am Sir Geraint, a knight of old, 
Better known as Count IV bold. 
Pull in your waist and down 

your hips, 
And if this you perform without 
any slips, 
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You too may join our Healthy 
Crusade , 
And really be of very great aid. 
ARTHUR: May I present Sir Galahad. 

GALAHAD: 
I am the good Knight, Sir Galg- 


had; 

Just see how my shirt front ex- 
pands. 

Every button is straining its 
utmost 

In response to such forcefy| 
demands, 


There is plenty of room now for 
deep breaths; 
My shoulders are well back in 


line; 

My clothes really fit me much 
better. 

Do you carry your chest out like 
mine? 


ArrHur: May I present Sir Percival, 
PERCIVAL: 
Arthur’s knight should always try 
To hold his fine, proud head up 
high. 
He walks around and wears a 
grin; 
His head is up, his chin is in. 
ArtTHuR: At my feet is a fair 
maiden who at the end of this 
royal posture assembly will be 
presented to the knight with the 
best posture. 
LANCELOT: 
O, we are young Sir Healthys 
come out of the West; 
Through all the land our posture 
is best, 
And, save our good counts, we 
weapons have none. 
TRISTRAM: 
We stride all unarmed and we 
stride all alone. 
Now this is the secret if you 
wish to hear 
Why we gallant Sir Healthys do 
handsome appear, 
BELVIDERE: 
Our feet straight ahead, our chins 
held up high, 
Our chests away out, a _ proud 
look in our eye. 
GERAINT: 
With never a thought of a pain 
or an ache 
We march right along and great 
strides do we make. 
GALAHAD: 
So stately in form our backs not 
alilt, 
Pulling in on Count IV, a good 
pelvic tilt,— 
PERCIVAL: 
Our weight a bit forward, nol 
back on our heel; 
It is very apparent how well we 
must feel. 
ALL Srx KNIGHTS: 
And now our good friends we 
have given the cue, 
To become a Sir Healthy depends 
upon you. 
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anruur: In the eyes of the Queen 
and myself, and I hope the Court, 
Sir Lancelot (or any other knight 
who may have the best posture) 
is the happy knight to whom I 
now present this lady fair. (The 
knight steps forward and kneels 
before the king. King places his 
hund on the knight’s shoulder 
and the knight then stands.) Sir 
Lancelot, Knight of Good Posture, 
as a court of good posture we 
entrust this fair maiden to you. 
We expect you to carry on the 
ideals through which you have 
won so fair a bride. (Knight 
then kisses lady’s hand.) 

[Curtain } 








NEW HEALTH BOOKS AND 
TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 








\NE of the outstanding contribu- 

tions to the literature of health 
education during the year has been 
the report of the five-year health 
demonstration in Fargo, N. D. The 
Commonwealth Fund lent to the 
city of Fargo a well trained staff of 
health workers to introduce a pro- 
gram of interrelated health activi- 
ties and it financed this work until 
the community was ready to absorb 
it and pay the cost itself. The bold 
and successful pioneering in this 
field that aroused the community 
to provide a better health service 
was described in Parts I, II and III 
of the report, each being published 
separately. 

Part IV of this report, “Teaching 
Health in Fargo,”* is one of the 
best contributions to the literature 
of health teaching that has ap- 
peared since the movement started. 
Miss Brown introduced health 
training into the public and paro- 
chial schools with unusual tact, 
basing her procedure on the best 
modern individual and social psy- 
chology. 

The aim of the school health 
program was “to institute for every 
child a personal health program 
which would enable him to reach 
and hold the highest level of phys- 
ical health of which he was indi- 
vidually capable, to develop the 
public health program to a point 
Where this became possible, and to 
give the child the facts necessary 
to make both programs self-per- 
petuating,.” 


As a health supervisor Miss 
srown was not hampered by a 
course of study that said: “This 


month teach milk,” when the chil- 
dren were getting all the milk they 
needed. Health routines—the con- 
tinuous observation of the _ indi- 
vidual child, a health habit record, 
health inspection, taking of height 

1. hy Maud A. Brown. Pp. 142. The 


Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, New York, 1929. 





and weight, relating health  be- 
havior to growth, serving milk at 


school—were the beginning and 
end of practice. Each teacher 


guided by such procedures was at 
liberty to teach health in her own 
way. Emphasis was placed on 
repetition in securing formation of 
health habits, but there was a real- 
ization that this could not be ac- 
complished “by rubbing it in.” 
There must be an appeal to new 
interests as the child went on 
through school. 

It is impossible to give any ade- 
quate summary of this important 
book. It should be read = and 
studied. One of the things that 
impressed the reviewer was the 
fact that the school system was not 
revolutionized in Fargo by _ the 
introduction of vital teaching in 
health. The teachers developed a 
health consciousness. Hygiene be- 
gan to appeal to them as a whole- 
some way of living rather than as 


a mere collection of facts to be 
learned from a book. There was 
good teaching before the health 


demonstration began in Fargo. It 
was continued, and in addition the 
teachers began to realize the impor- 
tance of health behavior and found 
hitherto unknown ways of inci- 
dentally and directly relating their 
instruction to healthful living. 

The reviewer would like to sug- 
gest that classes in health edu- 
cation in teacher-training institu- 
tions make the complete Fargo 
report the basis of their course. 
This report is not only sound 
theoretically but is the story of 
a successful adventure in real 
living. 


BOOK with a title of “Conse- 
= cratio Medici”* would not at- 
tract the ordinary teacher. He 
would rather expect to find in it 
dry technical papers, and unless he 
is trained in medicine he will find 
some of them uninteresting. 

However, there was one essay in 
this volume that was so inspiring 
to the reader that he read it twice 
and also a third time to members of 
his own family. It is entitled “Wil- 


liam Osler, the Man.” It is the 
story of an unusual personality. 
There is a suggestion in his life 


of what the teacher of health ought 
to be today. It is possible to teach 
boys and girls physiology and hysgi- 
ene in such a way that it becomes 
gruesome and repellent or to make 
it wholesome and inspiring. 

Osler was a great teacher of 
medicine because he was a great 
personality. He had about him an 
air of gaiety, an atmosphere that 
lifted the invalid out of his ills, and 
a rich emotional nature in which 
sympathy and insight made him 

2. Consecratio Medici and Others Papers. 
By Harvey Cushing. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1928. 


both a great physician and a great 
teacher. 
The last 
“Emancipators,” is on 
Lister and is well worth 


( UR emotional lives are much 

deeper than our _ intellectual 
selves. Dr. Lazell has for the argu 
ment of his new book, “The Anat 
omy of Emotion,”* the principlk 
that love and fear are the two great 
emotions. Love is the builder of 
our ideals. It is the great construc 


the book, 
Lincoln and 
reading 


essay in 


tive force. Fear is a destructive 
emotion that tends to drag men 
down to lower levels. Dr. Lazell 


has had a broad experience in deal 


ing with mental troubles and in 
reconstructing human lives. 
Some of the chapters, such as 


“The Getting On 
with Others” and “The Psychology 
of Success,” would be especially 


worth while for teachers. 


Psychology of 


HE delightful litthe volume, ‘‘An 
Hour on Health,” * is just the con- 
venient size to slip into your pocket 


or bag. You will find it a rare 
combination of instruction § and 


recreation. In the first chapter you 
are met by the challenging ques 
tion: “How Long Will You Live?” 
Naturally you will want that ques- 
tion answered. You will chuckle 
over the many humorous sayings 
and over the sword thrusts that Dr. 
Fishbein gives to exploded theories. 
Although some of the chapters deal 


with formal topics, such as sleep 
and digestion, under the author's 


skilful pen they have force, since 
many new facts are presented in a 


pleasing way. High school and 
college students could read _ this 


book with profit and enjoyment. 


HE story of preventive medicine 

goes back to a very early time, 
but as a science it is scarcely 
seventy-five years old. Dr. Bolduan, 
director of the bureau of health 
education of the New York City 
Department of Health, starts his 
new book, “Public Health and 
Hygiene”’ with quotations from 
the old testament, showing the mea- 
sures of a preventive kind taken 
by the Hebrews before there was 
a vestige of scientific knowledge. 
The first fifty pages are especially 
concerned with the background of 
public health. The remainder of 
the text is devoted to communicable 
disease and community hygiene. 
This volume is intended as a stu- 
dent’s manual and could be used 
successfully in high schools and 
colleges. 

3. By Edward Lazell, M.D. Pp. 267. 
The Century Company, 1929. 

4. By Morris Fishbein, M.D. Pp. 158. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

5. By Charles Frederick 
312. W. B. Saunders Company, 
phia, 1929. 


Bolduan. Pp. 
Philadel- 
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New Books on Health 


Reviewed by 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 





MARRIAGE AND THE 
STATE 


By Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall. 
Pp. 395. Price, $2.50. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1929. 


AS A SECOND study in their con- 
sideration of the marriage prob- 
lem in this country, the authors, 
who are working under grants from 
the Russeii Sage Foundation, give 
particular attention to questions of 
licensure in relationship to mar- 
riage. They begin with a study of 
certain towns in this country that 
have become especially notorious 
as marriage mills, showing how 
marriages are exploited in these 
places for financial profit. Then 
comes a consideration of youthful 
and child marriages, hasty mar- 
riages and clandestine marriages. 
Those who are horrified by the 
facts in Katherine Mayo’s’ book 
“Mother India” will find that in this 
country the situation is equally as 
serious in some places. One of the 
chief problems in this country is 
the fact that almost any one can 
perform a marriage, from a justice 
of the peace or a mayor to a high 
church official, and that in none of 
these instances is there any ade- 
quate control in the form of deter- 
mining physical, social or economic 
qualifications for the marriage state. 
The authors feel that state super- 
vision of some sort is necessary, 
that the common law marriage 
should be abolished, and that pro- 
vision should be made for previous 
notification and similar controls. 


SUNRAYS AND HEALTH 

By Ronald Millar, in collaboration with 
Dr. E. E. Free. Pp. 124. Price, $1.50. 
Robert M. McBride and Co., 1929. 

OR those who have been looking 

for a fairly reliable guide on the 
use of ultraviolet and of sunlight 
both for the prevention and the 
treatment of disease there is now 
available this easily readable and 
almost perfectly accurate little 
book. The only real folly that it 
contains is the suggestion by Hewitt 
that it is possible to measure an 
overdose of ultraviolet rays by an 
increase of two beats per minute 
in the rate of the heart. 

The authors describe the growth 
of the use of ultraviolet, the differ- 
ent types of apparatus that are sold 
for administering it, as well as the 
use of direct sunlight and that com- 
ing through special glass. They 


provide the scientific pronounce- 
ments and statements of various 
oflicial bodies and they recognize 
the experimental state of much of 
the knowledge in this field. The 
book is recommended to the gen- 
eral reader who is especially inter- 
ested in what ultraviolet can do 
for him, provided his physician 
and the articles in HyGeta have 
not already sufficiently enlightened 
him. 


A WATER PROGRAM 
FOR CAMPS 

By Thomas Kk. Cureton, Jr. Pp. 162. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 
1929. 

HE summer camp movement has 

been extremely rapid. In _ the 
development of these camps, swim- 
ming, boating, canoeing and other 
water sports are among the most 
important of the activities. The 
pamphlet by Mr. Cureton is a safe 
and complete guide to the organiza- 
tion of such activities and to secur- 
ing from them a maximum amount 
of good for the boys and girls who 
are fortunate enough to have access 
to good camps. The work con- 
tains an excellent bibliography and, 
through acknowledgment of replies 
to questionnaires, a good directory 
of camps and camp personnel. 


WATCHFUL ELDERS 


By Rev. Kilian J: Hennrich, O.M. Cap., 
M.A. Pp. 60. Price, 40 cents. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THs booklet has been prepared 

by the director general of the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United 
States. It approaches the problem 
of sex education from the religious 
point of view and emphasizes con- 
stantly the necessity of dependence 
on spiritual powers for maintain- 
ing purity. Thus it is urged that as 
long as a child can be kept ignorant 
about sex matters he should not be 
instructed regarding them, but par- 
ents are urged to inform their chil- 
dren sufficiently early to prevent 


their receiving the information 
from wrong sources. In other 


words, it urges individualization 
by the parents, which is a highly 
desirable point of view. The book 
is opposed to public sex instruc- 
tion in school or elsewhere. The 
whole tendency of this volume, 
however, is to postpone knowledge 
of sex as long as possible and to 
conceal rather than to reveal. 


THE HUMAN MECHANISM 


By Theodore Hough and William T. 
Sedgwick. Second Kevised Edition 
J. A. Waddell, M.D. Pp. 691. Price. 
$3.00. Ginn and Company, Boston, 19: 


HIS well known textbook pre- 
sents in five parts a great deal 
of fundamental knowledge concern- 
ing the human body. The sections 


include physiology, hygiene and 
sanitation, personal hygiene, do- 


mestic hygiene and sanitation, and 
public hygiene and sanitation. 
Obviously it is possible to touch 
only more important matters with- 
out embarking in technology, proof 
or details. The analogy of the 
human body with a machine is 
made throughout, an analogy which 
bids fair to be a bugbear to medi- 
cine today, since the attempts to 
organize and mechanize medical 
practice are based on the concep- 
tion that all human bodies are 
machines and may be handled 
en masse as machines are. The 
facts of anatomy are presented 
seriatim without artistry or em- 
broidery and merely as_ facts. 
There is no attempt to refer to 
contributors to the advancement of 
knowledge either in bibliographic 
supplements or in historical notes. 

The section on the effects of the 
mind on the body is to be com- 
mended for its saneness and its suc 
cinct disposal of Christian science 
and other faith healing doctriices. 
The material concerning coffee is 
conservative and_ scientific, as is 
that concerning tobacco. On the 
subject of alcohol the scientific ima- 
terial is sound but social propa- 
ganda probably has little place in a 
textbook of hygiene and the authors 
conclude their section with this 
direct statement: “The only abso- 
lutely safe attitude toward alcoholic 
drinks is that of total abstinence 
from their use as beverages.” A 
great section of the work is devoted 
to a mixture of superstition and 
science concerning colds, a sub- 
ject about which unfortunately |'t- 
tle that is practical is known. 

In general this book ranks well 
up with the best that are availa!)lc 
in the particular field it is planned 
to cover. Were it written a lilile 
more attractively it might be rec: 
mended for the general reader °s 
well as for purposes of textbook 
usage in high schools and colles:s 
The facts are provided but fe ts 
alone may be exceedingly dull. 
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If you have a question relating to health, 
. . write to “Questions and Answers,’ HyaGnta, 
enclosing a two-cent stamp. Questions are 
e submitted to recognized authorities in the 
ul GH] several branches of medicine. Diagnoses 
in individual cases are not attempted nor 
dieaatl is treatment prescribed. 





Brain Fever neath, causing pain and disability. Impetigo 

lo the Editor:—What do we have rhe treatment consists in removing 79 the Editor:—Is the immediate 
nowadays that doctors used to the necessity for extra pressure. cause of impetigo uncleanliness? 
diagnose as brain fever? This may be done by correcting Is there a law concerning sani- 

M. A., Indiana. existing deformities and by trans- tation in barber shops? 

: ferring the weight to other portions E. S.. South Dekota. 

inswer.—The term “brain fever” of the feet by means of felt pads : 

has been applied to a number of and appliances. Removal of the Annswer.—Impetigo is a_ pus 


different conditions, most frequently callosities themselves by soaking ‘fection of the skin caused by pus 
probably to meningitis; that is, in- and cutting is an essential part in 8¢"™s, often from another case of 
anmation of the membranes that relieving excess pressure. impetigo. A few states and com 
cover the brain and spinal cord The presence of arthritis compli- munities have enacted laws relative 
; ; "1e% ys ar = ps. 
—-— cates the picture, as it frequently to cleanliness in barber shop 


Preservative for Fruit Laxative leaves the smaller toes retracted 


to the Editor:—Kindly tell me and retired from active use in walk- “Phenoleptol” in Epilepsy 
, . ing, thus exposing the bones form- > PO a oe 
what preservative can be putinto  . ere? To the Editor:—I have a sister, 
a fruit laxative so that it will !"8 the ball to continued abuse. 14 years of age, who has shown 
keep. I have made a laxative out Skilled care by an orthopedic sur- slight signs of epilepsy since she 
of pure dried fruit—figs, dates, geon will help solve the therapeutic was 8 years old. These spells 
raisins, prunes and a little senna’ problem. are becoming more frequent and 
ground up together. This seems a oe more severe. She has been tak- 
to agree with all the family and Cleft Palate ing the Phenoleptol treatment for 
we are sure that it does not con- we: a. , the last six months, this being 
tain drugs of any kind. To the Editor:—Please_ give me commenced by a_ physician in 
B. B.. Colorado. some encouragement, if there is Oregon. Should she _ continue 
F any, on the subject of cleft palate. these treatments, as we see no 
Answer.—It ought not to be It has appeared in one child in marked improvement? 
necessary to add preservative to three consecutive generations of R. A., Oregon. 


a family; the first case was in a 

girl, the fifteenth child in the Answer.—‘‘Phenoleptol” depends 
family. She married and had for its action on phenobarbital. It 
seven children, none of whom would be much better to have 
were afflicted, but it appeared in phenobarbital, which is an officiai 


| fruit laxative, it being better to 
make up such a quantity as would 
be disposed of by use before it had 
begun to spoil. 


it would be quite safe, however, the seventh child in her brother’s nemo iad tow «. @ 
to add to the mixture benzoate of family. This child grew up but Papen Pietes SF 8 COM 
soda in the proportion of one never married; however the de- P¢etent physician. This drug, like 
fourth of one per cent by weight. formity appeared in the second the bromides, often lessens the fre- 
This should be thoroughly incorpo- child of her sister’s family. Two uency and severity of the seizures 

rated into the mixture of dried young women in this generation’ in epilepsy but does not cure. 

fruit when it is made. are contemplating marriage, but 
the thought of this affliction ap- 
te pearing in their children hangs Foods 

Calluses on Soles of Feet over them like a cloud. In each To the Editor:—From_ several 
To the Editor:—What causes cal- of the foregoing cases, the mother sources I have heard that milk is 
luses on the soles of the feet? was in a run-down condition a mucus-forming food and hence 
What can be done for them? I while carrying the child; had is many times undesirable, espe- 
aim often in bed for weeks at a that anything to do with the cially for persons inclined to be 
time and mine grow faster and case? Is there any way it can troubled with catarrh. What 
become harder. I often hear that be avoided? ¢, L. H., Illinois. scientific evidence supports or 
they are caused by pressure, but : ae disproves this statement? I have 
that is removed when one is in Answer.—There is a distinct ten- heard a dietitian say that pro- 
bed. For two years I have had’ dency in some families toward the teins and starches should not be 
fallen arches as a result of arth- inheritance of a cleft palate, al- eaten at the same meal because 
ritis and long illness. though it often shows an irregular the one requires an acid stomach 
ee Maryland. course as in this case. There is secretion for digestion and the 
Answer,—Calluses are primarily 0thing that one can do to prevent other requires an alkali secre- 


tion for digestion. What is the 
evidence on this? Is it possible 
that riding in an open automobile 
would cause or aggravate throat 


protective measures. They develop the possibility of cleft palate but 
in areas in which the skin is it occurs so seldom that it should 
gradually subjected to unusual pres- not deter one from marriage and 


sure. If they did not develop holes child bearing. and ear troubles, such as ab- 
wou'd be worn in the skin, for as By modern methods most cases scesses? HS B. California 
not infrequently occurs in spots’ of cleft palate can be corrected by ae <4. 
Where there is excessive rubbing a skilful surgical operation; this Answer.—There is no basis for 
blisters develop before the skin should, whenever possible, be done the statement that milk is a mucus- 
has iime to harden. arly in life. The rundown condi- forming food. It sounds like the 
The protective callus eventually tion of the mother during preg- dictum of some organization that is 


becomes excessive and exerts pres- nancy probably had no effect on promoting the sale of foods other 
sure on the sensitive nerves be- the production of cleft palate. than milk. 
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Equally without foundation is the 
assertion that proteins and starches 
should not be eaten at the same 
meal. Throughout the ages persons 
have been eating such foods at the 
same meal with no bad results. 

Riding in an open car might 
aggravate throat trouble if there 
was much dust or if one became 
chilled. 


Thyroid Gland 

To the Editor:—I have _ thyroid 
trouble and have been taking 
thyroid tablets but they make me 
thinner than ever and I was 
already underweight when I 
started taking them. Isn’t there 
any other way to cure thyroid 
trouble? I read last spring that 
an Austrian physician had dis- 
covered a new way to put life 
into the glands. This method 
was to cut into the flesh and 
paint the cut with phenol. 
wonder if this kind of an opera- 
tion would cure me of thyroid 
trouble and if so what it would 
cost. What sections of the coun- 
try are the best for sufferers 
from thyroid trouble and what 
sections are the worst? I forgot 
to say that my thyroid gland is 
not active enough. 

R. H. B., Michigan. 


Answer.—It is unwise ever to 
take a thyroid preparation except 
on the advice of a competent phy- 
sician, 

We have no knowledge of treat- 
ment “by which new life could be 
put into the glands by the method 
of cutting into the flesh and paint- 
ing the cut with phenol.” 

Many thyroid troubles can be re- 
lieved by surgical removal of all or 
part of the gland. 

As to climate or location in rela- 
tion to thyroid, in those regions in 
which iodine is abundant, as near 
the sea coast, the number of cases 
of goiter that develop are much 
less than in the so-called goitrous 
districts. After goiter has devel- 
oped, however, change to such a 
locality is of doubtful value. 


Ptosis of the Stomach 

To the Editor:—I have a ptosis con- 
dition of the stomach and kidney. 
I am advised to wear a support- 
ing corset of some kind. I have 
been considering the Spencer 
corset but find it too expensive. 
Is there any other support or 
corset made that is equally as 
good for less money? 

M. A., Indiana. 


Answer.—The condition of ptosis 
is not regarded as nearly so impor- 
tant as was formerly the case. 
Many persons go through life with 
a considerable degree of ptosis of 
the organs and never know it. 
There is a wide latitude of nor- 
mality in the position of stomach, 
intestines and other abdominal 
organs. If a support is really 


needed, it should be ordered by a 
competent physician and adjusted 
by him in such a way that it may 
be worn with entire comfort, at 
the same time retaining the mis- 
placed organs in the best possible 
position, 


Psyllium Seed 
To the Editor:—What is the value 
of the seed known as plantago 
psyllium? F. U., New York. 


Answer.—Psyllium seed has been 
accepted by the council on phar- 
macy and chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for 
admission to the list of remedies 
published in “New and Non-Official 
Remedies” published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

The actions and uses are de- 
scribed as follows: “Psyllium seed, 
by virtue of its indigestibility and 
mucilaginous character, acts as a 
mild laxative.” It might be added 
that psyllium seed acts in much the 
same way as does flaxseed. 


Believes Bread Adulterated 


To the Editor:—What are the 
adulterants that flour mills or 
bakers put in bread, cake and 
doughnuts? I am especially curi- 
ous about the kind of bread vari- 
ously described as “doughy,” 
“containing glue” or “keeping 
fresh indefinitely.” The many 
who swallow their food whole 
do not seem to notice it, but all 
who chew their food are com- 
plaining. They have different 
complaints, so I will just give my 
experience with it. I chew my 
food thoroughly, and after three 
or four swallows find a tasteless 
mass in the mouth that no 
amount of chewing will make 
palatable. If 1 swallow much of 
it the stomach feels full, but the 
saliva is scant and it becomes 
difficult to eat enough of any- 
thing for proper nourishment. 
My digestion may not be normal, 
but there must also be something 
wrong with the bread. Restau- 
rant griddle cakes and Ward’s 
doughnuts are the worst. Is it 
excessive gluten? Or perhaps it 
is an undiscoverable secret. 

G. S. W., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—The evidence pre- 
sented does not necessarily indi- 
‘ate the presence of adulterants in 
mill products and bakers’ supplies 
and should be accepted only with 
great hesitancy. We are not aware 
of any foreign or deleterious sub- 
stances the addition of which 
would account for the complaint 
made. 

In our own families, certain 
bakers’ products are accepted as 
digestible and palatable by some 
members and _ not tolerated’ by 
others. The housewife does not 
always have success with her bak- 
ing, although the ingredients used 
are always the same. As for restau- 
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rant griddle cakes, many persons 
have their own particular restay. 
‘ant in which they find them suite 
best to their tastes and digestion 
but it is doubtful if the ingredients 
used in these are very different 
from those used in other  restay- 
rants. Certainly other factors are 
concerned in the production of 
good bread and good pastry as wel] 
as the ingredients. 

Bread “keeping fresh — indeti- 
nitely” is more likely a phrase of 
overemphasis. 

Adulteration of food products js 
taken care of by the federal and 
state food and drug officials, who 
employ an active staff for the pur- 
pose of detecting food adulterants 
and for prosecuting the offenders. 
Definitions and standards for bread 
have been established in Food In- 
spection Decision No. 188. The 
ingredients used in baked products 
must conform to the standards and 
food laws, and if any baker will- 
fully adulterated his products he 
would soon be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

Aspirins 
To the Editor:—Do all aspirins 
affect the heart; if so, in what 
way? E. S., South Dakota. 


Anwer.—Aspirin is a trade name 
for the drug acetyl-salicylic acid. 
Its action is due to the salicyl rad- 
ical that it contains. This drug 
sometimes has a depressing effect 
on the heart and also affects the 
blood. It ought not to be _ used, 
therefore, except on the advice of 
a physician. 


Enlargement of Salivary Glands 

To the Editor:—For several years 
my salivary glands have been 
swollen to an unusual size. | 
went lately to several specialists, 
but they did not know the rea- 
son, though one thought it was 
caused by nervousness, My father 
has a thyroid deficiency for 
which he is given thyroid ex- 
tract. I am of about the right 
weight for my height and I take 
part in athletics in college. Ever 
since I had typhoid fever at the 
age of 6, I have frequently to 
expel mucus from my throat. | 
have had three tonsil operations. 
When the salivary glands swell 
to a large size my speech be- 
comes faulty and my _ tongue 
seems to be thrust upward and 
forward. Could this be caused 
by thyroid trouble? 

C. W. B., Florida. 


Answer.—lIt is not possible from 
mere description to make a diag- 
nosis of the condition present. It 
may be that the sublingual glands, 
which secrete saliva, become <dis- 
tended from an accumulation of 
saliva, a condition not infrequently 
present in children and know? 4 
ranula. If this is the case, the only 
cure is surgical. 
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Perspiring Fect 
To the Editor:—My feet get sweaty 
and damp. I have heard that it 
is not healthy to keep the feet 
from sweating. Is this correct? 
R. H. B., Michigan. 


Answer.—The checking of per- 
spiration of the feet by proper 
means does no harm to the general 
system. 


Sour Stomach and Soreness After 
Operation 

To the Editor:—What treatment is 
advised for sour stomach? I had 
an operation for appendicitis two 
years ago. I am fairly well now 
except the scar and muscle walls 
seem to pull. I am still bothered 
with sour stomach and some 
indigestion unless I get my daily 
exercise, and sometimes in spite 
of my exercise. How do you get 
rid of sore, sour bowel and ten- 
derness at the point of a former 
appendectomy? 

O. W. W., Kansas. 


Answer.—Soreness of the  ab- 
dominal wall and more or less pain 


from adhesions of the organs 
within the abdomen are common 


sequels to any operation in which 
the abdomen is opened. Not infre- 
quently it takes as long or a longer 
period than has elapsed since the 
operation mentioned in this case 
for the symptoms to subside. 

If the sourness and indigestion 
are relieved by physical exercise, 
that is to be advised. As to any 
dietetic or medicinal treatment, 
only the physician thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions pres- 
ent in the case can advise wisely. 


Cretinism 
lo the Editor:—I have a 19 months 
old baby who is extremely slow 
in development. I believe it is 
lack of thyroid and I want to 
get information concerning the 
gland to be sure I am having 
him treated properly. 
T. R. E., Kentucky. 


Answer.—A lack of secretion of 
the thyroid gland may be either 
congenital or acquired in the in- 
fant, and is known as cretinism or 
congenital myxedema. It results in 
the arrest of bodily growth and of 
mental development and should be 
suspected in children who are 
overweight at birth, although many 
cases of overweight occur without 
having such significance. 

There is delayed bone develop- 
ment and loss of weight from mal- 
Nutrition, so that at the age of 
“ years, eretins are undersized and 
underweight. The tongue is large 
and hangs out of the mouth; the 


hair inay be thin and the skin dry. 
During the second year, the signs 


become marked; the face is large 
and Lioated; the lips are puffy and 
Swollin; the wings of the nose are 


thick; the nose is depressed and 
flat; the teeth appear late and 
decay early; the abdomen is swol- 
len; the legs are thick and short 
and the feet are undeveloped and 
pudgy. The face is pale and some- 
times has a sallow, waxy tint. The 
fontanels remain open, and there 
is muscular weakness. There are 
large pads of fat above the collar 
bone. The child fails to develop 
mentally and may lapse into im- 
becility. 

One of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in medicine is the way in 
which the appearance of such in- 
fants changes when suitable prepa- 


rations of thyroid extract are 
administered in the proper way. 
It is necessary to continue the 


thyroid treatment indefinitely. 


Gonorrheal Rheumatism 
To the Editor:—1 should greatly 
appreciate the facts concerning 
gonorrheal rheumatism. Can it 
be definitely cured and what is 
considered the best treatment? 
Is the pain in the joints caused 
by the direct action of the gono- 
cocci which lodge there through 
the lymphatics, or is it caused 


from the pains of infection in 
the urethra or prostate? Does 
smoking (long after the acute 


stage of gonorrhea is over) hin- 
der recovery? Will a warm, dry 
climate with low humidity re- 
lieve rheumatism of this cause, 
as it does some kinds? What is 
your opinion on the use of vac- 
cine as a treatment? 
R. R. P., Washington. 


Answer.—Gonorrheal rheuma- 
tism is one of the most frequent 
complications of gonorrhea. In 
most cases there is recovery but in 
many the disease continues for a 
long time. As to its cause, there 
has been difference of opinion, 
some authorities believing that the 
joint trouble is due to the circu- 
lation of toxins from the gonorrheal 
focus and others that there is an 
actual conveyance of gonococci 
through the blood stream to the 
joint. The latter is much the more 
probable explanation as the organ- 
isms have been found in many 
cases in the tissues of the joint. 

Smoking would probably have 
little influence, but if it should 
seem at all to aggravate the condi- 
tion, it should be abandoned. 

A warm, dry climate is helpful 
in most cases of rheumatism, not 
so much in this form as in the acute 
articular rheumatism. 

Vaccines have been used in the 
past few years with considerable 
success. Rest is a most important 
item of the treatment, with pro- 
tection of the joint by cotton wool, 
wool bandages, counterirritation, 
baking and, in severe cases, sur- 
gical operation for the removal of 
the pus and the correction of the 
pathologic changes in the joint. 
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Diet for Baby of Eight Months; 


Stye 
To the Editor:—1. My baby boy, 
8 months old, is taking a milk 
mixture of 4 ounces of milk, 4 


ounces of water and 2 teaspoon 
fuls of Dextri-Maltose No. 1, 
every three hours; also some 
cereal and spinach. Is this diet 
sufficient? How old should a 
child be before he can take whole 
milk and does he need the Dextri 


Maltose now? 2. My baby also 
has a stvye on one eye. What 
would be the cause of this? 

J. M. G., lowa. 


Answer.—1. At the age of 8&8 
months a baby should be able to 
take whole milk or milk much less 
diluted than that being given. He 
should have, in addition, cereals 
and spinach. He should, of course, 
have orange juice and some cod 
liver oil. If he takes whole milk, 
he does not need any form of sugar. 

2. A stye is an infection of one of 
the glands in the edge of the eyelid. 
It should be examined by a phy 
sician. 


Insomnia 
To the Editor:—There are several 
sleepless members in our family, 
two of whom cannot go to sleep 


many nights for several hours 
after going to bed and_ one 
wakens early in the morning 


has been asleep for a 
Is there such a thing as 
learning to sleep? Is there any 
thing you can suggest that will 
help in such cases, aside from 
the long standing and time-worn 


_ saiac 9 , . . 
remedies? N. I. B., Illinois. 


after he 
while. 


Answer.—lIn the first place, there 
may be mental conflicts in those 
members of the family who are 
troubled with insomnia and it is 
probable that the environment is 
not a proper one for them to be in. 
In other words, they should not 
live in the same house and discuss 


their complaint in the morning 
after arising. 
Insomnia, under such circum- 


stances, is as a rule simply a bad 
mental habit; consequently, the 
important treatment is reeducation, 
along with proper environment. 
The emotional element is so much 
in the foreground in such instances 
that it should be thoroughly studied 
and the affected individuals should 
be made to understand that there 
are some _ disturbances between 
their emotional and their intellec- 
tual make-up. The important thing 
to learn in such instances is relax- 
ation, with the understanding that 
it is not necessary to have so many 
hours’ sleep. 

Thorough relaxation as has been 
worked out by Dr. Jacobson of the 
University of Chicago is a more 
potent factor in the correction of 
insomnia than is any medicinal 
preparation. 
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Beef Broth and Beef Tea 

To the Editor:—A question § has 
arisen in my hygiene class re- 
garding the use of beef broth and 
beef tea. I find conflicting state- 
ments regarding the nutritive 
elements. Are beef juice and 
beef broth used merely as stimu- 
lants? If so, should they be used 
only when the individual is able 
to take food following it? 

Ek. L. W., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—Beef tea, as often made 
by putting the beef into water and 
bringing it at once to a boil, does 
not contain much of the nutritive 
matter of the beef, because the 
protein materials are at once coagu- 
lated by the heat and cannot then 
be dissolved in the water. About 
all that is obtained in such a beef 
tea are the salts and the extractive 
matters in the beef. 

The proper way to prepare a 
beef broth is to place the finely 
divided (minced or scraped) beef 
in a vessel and cover it with cold 
water. Allow this to stand over 
night or for several hours and then 
slowly heat it until it simmers. The 
liquid portion is then poured off 
without prolonged settling and it 
will be seen to contain many fine 
particles, In such a broth much 
of the protein material, which is 
very nutritive, is retained. 


Surgical Treatment for Pyorrhea 

To the Editor:—I should appreciate 
your opinion on the surgical 
treatment for pyorrhea. How 
long has it been used and has it 
been proved a permanent cure? 
After the diseased tissue around 
the teeth has been removed, how 
near to the original gum line 
does the new, firm, healthy tis- 
sue grow? Does it ever come 
back to the gum line present 
just previous to the operation? 
If the teeth have begun to 
loosen, will they tighten up? 

N. B. R., California. 


Answer.—Surgical treatment for 
pyorrhea has been used more or 
less extensively for the last twenty 
vears. It is a successful treatment 
in cases carefully selected. 

Many treatments may tempo- 
rarily effect a cure and others may 
hold the condition in check, but 
there is no permanent cure for 
pyorrhea, except the extraction of 
the involved teeth. 

Surgical treatment is employed 
to uncover deep pus pockets with 
the hope that it will make the 


cleansing of the teeth more easily’ 


and definitely accomplished, New 
gum does not replace that which 
has been surgically removed; there- 
fore it is used only in sections of 
the mouth not observed in smiling. 

It is deemed practical in cases 
in which the pockets extend root- 
wise more than one-third and not 


more than two-thirds the length of 
the root. There is some improve- 
ment in stability after healing but 
never a complete return to nor- 
mality. 


Diphtheria Toxin-Antitoxin 
To the Editor:—I heard your health 
talks on diphtheria and I feel as 
if I have learned a great deal 
about the disease. I have two 
children, a girl 13 and a _ boy 
8 years old, and my doctor has 
advised giving toxin-antitoxin as 
a preventive for the disease. 
Does the toxin-antitoxin affect 
the child in any other way? I 
have been told it is hard on the 
heart in later years. 
W. S., Illinois. 


Answer.—Toxin-antitoxin to pre- 
vent diphtheria has been given in 
literally millions of cases, more 
than one million in New York state 
alone. There is no reason in the 
world to fear future ill effects from 
this treatment and it is saving the 
lives of untold numbers of children. 


Cancer 
To the Editor:—If the medical pro- 
fession does not know what 
causes cancer and cannot find 
the germ, how can it state that 
the disease is not contagious? 
We have had a distressing case 
of cancer in our own home. 
Please advise us in regard to 
proper treatment of bedding and 
clothing that come in contact 
with the patient. 
F. W. F., New York. 


Answer.—The basis for the belief 
that cancer is not contagious lies 
in the entire absence of convincing 
evidence that it is so. Persons with 
cancer have come in most inti- 
mate contact with other persons, 
nurses and attendants, in thousands 
of cases, yet any proof that cancer 
is conveyed in that way is lacking. 
Physicians have even transplanted 
cancer tissue into their own bodies. 
The transplants did not continue to 
grow as cancer. 

The discharges, however, from 
many cases of cancer are ill smell- 
ing and offensive and _ therefore 
bedding and clothing should be 
cleaned accordingly. Thorough 
washing, including boiling of all 
articles that will not be injured in 
that way, with prolonged’ ex- 
posure to sunlight in the open air, 
is recommended; in case articles 
‘annot be washed, dry cleaning can 
be done. 


Preventive of Tooth Decay 
To the Editor:—Has there been 
anything discovered that will 
keep teeth from decaying? 
R. H. B., Michigan. 


Answer.—The best preventive of 
decay of the teeth is dental care. 
One ought to see a dentist at least 
every six months. 
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Fowler’s Solution 
To the Editor:—Is or is no! the 
use of Fowler’s solution (3 rops 
three times a day) harmful ¢) the 
kidneys? I have heard conilict- 
ing views on this subject and 
would appreciate being set ‘ight. 
J. E. B.. New York. 


Answer.—Fowler’s solution. or 
any other preparation of arsenic. 
may do harm to the kidneys as we!| 
as to other structures in the hody. 
It should not be taken except on 
the advice and under the direction 
of a competent physician. 


Arthritis and Inflammatory 
Rheumatism 

To the Editor:—Will you please 
explain the difference between 
arthritis and inflammatory rheu- 
matism, if any? Are the two 
diseases generally hereditary? 
Do both diseases affect the heart? 

L. M., Wisconsin, 


Answer.—Arthritis means an in 
flammation of the joint. Inflamma- 
tory rheumatism is a_ frequent 
cause of inflammation of the joints 
and this joint inflammation consti- 
tutes its chief manifestation. From 
this definition, as one may readily 
see, arthritis may be due to rheu- 
matism, but there are other condi- 
tions that produce inflammation of 
the joints; among them are tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, gonorrhea and 
other infections. Any of these 
infections may involve the heart. 
There does seem to be a certain 
hereditary tendency to rheumatism 
in some families. 


Hay-Fever 
To the Editor:—I am a severe 
sufferer from hay-fever. Within 
a few days after its inception 
annually about August 6, asthma 
develops. It has been declared 
by all doctors who have observed 
it as a severe case. Its duration 
extends over August, September 
and October and, if several severe 
frosts have not come by October, 
it will extend into November. 
During this time I must seck a 
climate where it is possible to 
exist. I am not troubled with 
asthma at other times of the year. 
Will you kindly inform me if you 
have knowledge of the _ preva- 
lence of the weeds and flowers 
the pollen of which brings 00 
hay-fever in European countries. 
W. L. M., South Dakota. 


Answer.—The autumn weeds that 
produce hay-fever and asthm. i? 
North America are unknow) i! 
England or in any part of Europe 
This was first brought out in |874 
by Wyman and was verifie:! )) 
Blackley in 1880. Since the former 
date many hay-fever and as'ime 
sufferers have obtained com))lete 
relief by visiting England and dil- 
ferent parts of Europe. 
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Neglect — 


833 


may mean Infection! 


“The accidents of 
childhood are many” 


Healthy, active children at play are 
always getting scratched, bruised or cut. 
First Aid should always be prompt even 
for the slightest scratch. 


Germs of infection are everywhere and 
delay gives them their chance. All they 
need is just a slight break in the skin to 
be ready for their deadly work. 


Be Safe! Apply Hexylresorcinol Solu- 
tion S.T. 37 at once. Help prevent 
infection which means pain, sometimes 
lifelong scars or loss of limb—even life 
itself. 


This great antiseptic kills germs almost 
instantly on contact yet is non-poisonous 
tomankind. It is soothing, stainless and 
odorless. 


Highly penetrative, it reaches into the 
tiny unseen irregularities of the wound 
where millions of harmful bacteria 
may be. 


Hexylresorcinol, the most powerful non- 
poisonous antiseptic known to Medical 
Science, over 70 times as powerful as 





vylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 should be in 
very home as a safe antiseptic for wounds 


and as a mouth wash and gargle. 











pure Carbolic Acid, is the active ingredient of Hexyl- 
resorcinol Solution S.T. 37. 


Get a bottle today at your druggist’s. Be ready with 
First Aid. When a skin accident happens apply freely 
at once, full strength. Bandage lightly, wet the band- 
age with the Solution, then call the doctor. 


Safe! WHexylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 is harmless 
even if swallowed. In fact, diluted with two parts of 
water it is an antiseptic mouth wash and gargle. 


Physicians throughout the country use and recommend 
this great product of science. 


Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore 


Quality First 


Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Medical Department 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me FREE, trial bottle Hexylresorcinol 
Solution S.T. 37. (Liquor Hexylresorcinolis, 1-1000) 


Name Street 


City : State _ 6 











=] FAMous doctor said, “Many 
of the people who want me 
»{| to diagnose and treat their 

Sa] ailments are more impressed 
by some scientific medical apparatus 
than by plain, common sense advice. 
And they are more willing to follow 
orders faithfully if given some special 
office treatment. 





“Recently a man I know well came in 
looking haggard. I gave him a thorough 
physical examination while inquiring 
about his living habits. The diagnosis 
was clear but the patient a problem. 
If I had told him the simple 
truth that what he needed most 
to get back his health and 
strength was to slow down, 
sleep more, and get the proper 
amount of fresh air and exercise, 
he would have thought I did not 
understand the complications 
which were undermining his 
health. And if I had sent him 
a bill for such advice, he would 
have told his friends that I was 
a robber and not fit to practice 
medicine. 


“So I gave him a treatment 
with a scientific apparatus and 
wrote a simple prescription. 
At the same time I gave strict ~_ 

orders as to what he should eat ... 

and drink, how many hours he -»»; 
might work, how long he should -“% 
remain in bed, and the amount “# 
of time he should devote to out- 
door exercise. To make sure —@ 
that he was following my orders --] 
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Oommon Sense 


concerning his living habits, I had him 
report once a week for further observa- 
tion and treatments. In a few weeks he 
was well. He will tell you—and he 
believes it—that I am a great doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my methods 
with him were open to criticism. But 
it was my responsibility to use every 
means within my power to bring him 
back to good health. Knowing my 
patients as I do, I know that many of 
them will not obey my orders for 
correct living habits if given without 
special treatment or medicine. More 
than half of the people who consult me 
would not have to do so if they would 
learn and practice important rules of 
health. They expect me to cure them 
of physical ailments which they could 
easily have avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let-down 
and distress are caused by care- 
less or wilful violation of health 

Bad eating habits, too 


7 rules 
seid Ne little sleep and rest, lack of fresh 


air and exercise, worry, self-pity 
are responsible for many cases 
of bad digestion, headaches, poor 
circulation, constipation, jumpy 
nerves, depression and run- 
down condition. 


*x* * * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has had a booklet prepared 
by eminent health experts which tells 


se L 


is 

Ne simply and clearly the fundamental 
& rules of intelligent living habits. A 
BL cha is devoted h 
te chapter or more is devoted to eac 
| one _of eleven important rules of 
ee health under the headings Sleep and 





ball Rest, Fresh Air, Sunlight, Exercise, 
Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work and Play, Good 
Posture and Good Mental Habits. 
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Booklet Department 8G9 


“Health, Happiness and Long Life”. 
| 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail free, without any obligation on my part, a copy of your booklet, 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YOR 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Rountree Pellagra Cure 

To the Editor:—An article ina 
local newspaper by a \, ¢ 
Rountree, M. D., in regard tv pel. 
lagra reads, in part, as follows: 
“Pellagra is not a deficiency dis. 
ease; it is caused by an infec. 
tion that destroys the normal 
functions of the digestive process 
of the intestines. Pellagra is 
disease that is acquired through 
the skin; contact with bare hands 
with vegetable foliage, such as 
cabbage, beans and_ collards, 
brings about infection.” In con- 
clusion the article states that the 
Rountree Laboratories, after 
years of study, have been able to 
compound a pellagra medicine 
that is a sure relief in almost all 
cases and a permanent restorer of 
health to the pellagra sufferer. 
As this article is contrary to our 
latest knowledge on pellagr: a, any 
information you can give me 
about the Rountree medicine will 

be appreciated. 
R. H. A,, 


Answer.—So few inquiries about 
the alleged pellagra cure exploited 
by W. C. Rountree have been re- 
ceived that we have not yet gone te 
the expense of analyzing it. The 
only hint we have as to the com- 
position is an article by Rountree 
from the South Texas Medical Rec- 
ord for June, 1917, on “The Treat- 
ment of: Pellagra.” In _ this he 
states: ‘“Zinc-sulpho-carbolate has 
proved to be a_ specific in my 
hands.” 

Our records show that William C. 
Rountree was born in 1869 and was 
graduated by the University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine in 
1895. He was licensed in Texas 
in 1907 (on the basis of “years of 
practice”), in New Mexico in 1910, 
in Oklahoma in 1921, and_ in 
Arkansas in 1922—=in the latter two 
states on the basis of reciprocity 
with Texas. He is not a member 
of his local medical society or, of 
course, a fellow of the American 
Medical Association. 

In 1912 Rountree was conducting 
the “Rountree Sanitarium,” a drug 
and liquor cure affair at Mineral 
Wells, Texas. From 1914 to 1923, 
the medical directories show that 
he was at Fort Worth, Texas, but, 
in 1924, mail addressed to him at 
Fort Worth was returned. Within 
the last two years he exploited his 
“cure” from Texarkana, Texas, and 
a correspondent wrote that Koun- 
tree also had a “laboratory” at 
Austin, Texas. 

Among the literature sent out to 
physicians by Rountree is a testi- 
monial purporting to come from 4 
Dr. A. E. Davenport, who was state 
health commissioner of Oklahoma 
under Governor Jack Walton. 
Davenport and Walton were !- 
dicted at the time the governor 
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impeached following the 


was . : 
rge of misappropriation of state 


cha 
funds. 

2ountree’s assertion in reference 
to the cause of pellagra is entirely 
out of accord with the latest knowl- 
edge on this subject. It is true that 
some good authorities still believe 
there is an infectious agent con- 
cerned, but the evidence that pel- 
lagra is in large part, if not wholly, 
» deficiency ‘disease ‘and that the 
cure resides in proper diet, is con- 
clusive. In our opinion, Rountree’s 
scheme is mail-order quackery. 


Diet for Group of Children 
To the Editor:—We are feeding a 
group of 150 children, ranging in 
age from 2 to 12 years. Can you 
suggest a satisfactory food list? 
M. A. D., Iowa. 


Answer.—A food list for such a 
group of children should include 
the following: milk, one quart a 
day as an average; one egg a day; 
meat, heart and liver included, 
three or four times a week; canned 
salmon once a week; ice cream 
once a week; gelatine desserts two 
or three times a week; cooked 
cereals of various sorts daily; fruit, 
fresh, canned, or dried, twice daily; 
rice once a week; macaroni once a 
week; wheat bread (preferably 
whole wheat), rye, bran or oat- 
meal; various kinds of vegetables— 
beans, peas, lentils, corn, hominy, 
potatoes; one raw vegetable daily, 
such as lettuce, cabbage, carrot, 
celery, onions; spinach once a 
week; tomatoes practically daily. 

In this dietary milk takes care 
of the calcium needs, and the egg 
and meat, together with the milk, 
cover the phosphorus and protein 
requirements. When vegetables, 
fruits and whole grain cereals are 
eaten as liberally as indicated, the 
iron and vitamin needs are covered. 
A certain source of vitamin C 
should be planned daily in the form 
of fresh fruit, canned tomatoes or 
some raw vegetable. 


Psoriasis 


To the Editor:—I have psoriasis on 
my leg. What is the cause? I 
took x-ray treatments but it came 
back. I could fill a book with 
hames of patent and home rem- 
edies | have used, but the condi- 


tion still exists. F. F., Illinois 
. *> ° 


Wheatena 





Delicious ~ 


on a summer's day 


served cold 
with fruit 


RECIPE 


Use a DEEP saucepan. To 
7 cups of actively boiling water 

. .a racing, foaming boil ... 
add 1 teaspoonful of salt. Shake 
into this... SO SLOWLY 
THAT BOILING NEVER 
STOPS. ..one cup of Wheatena. 
Let boil 2 or more minutes. 
Pour into small moulds pre- 
viously dipped in water. Chill 
thoroughly. Cover with ba- 
nanas, fresh peaches or other 
fruits, and serve with milk or 
cream. 


If served as a HOT cereal 
. . use 6 cups of water to 1 
of Wheatena. 


Special Offer! 


‘Feeding the Child from 





Wheatena is the sun-browned wheat 
cereal that doctors have recommended 
for nearly fifty years. It is made from 
the entirewheat kernel—ripened in sun- 
drenched fields. . then roasted and toast- 
ed to give it a delicious, nut-like flavor. 

A great natural food . . rich in min- 
erals and vitamins . . packed full of the 
precious food elements needed for sound, 
vigorous growth of mind and body. 


Why not start your entire family on 
this wonderful cereal—Wheatena—at 
breakfast tomorrow ? Serve it hot or 
cold—with or without fruit. It's guwick- 
cooking — and it costs you less than 
1 cent a dish. 





Answer.—No 


dependable cure 


for psoriasis has been discovered, 
though many experts have given 
much time and energy to the study 
of the subject. The x-rays cau- 
tious!) used are perhaps as good 
“a any remedy, but psoriasis re- 
uns in many cases after any 
treatment, 





Cribto College’’ is an entirely 
new kind of book for mothers, 
—written by one of the most 
eminent child specialists in 
America. Only 10c brings you 
a copy. Please use coupon on 
right. 











Sample FREE 


O Check here and we'll send 
you a sample of Wheatena 
FREE. 

CO) Check here —enclose 10c— 
and we'll send you a copy 
of the book. 

The Wheatena Corporation 

Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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“Baby “Sees Out” 


Mother Drives Without 
Distraction! 


ERHAPS there might never 
have been a “Comfy-Safe” Auto 
Seat if it hadn’t been for one baby’s 
daddy wishing to take baby to 
grandmother’s at 
a time when no 


PIYIYIWATAIVIPPAPIVIPPS 
one could conven- COMFY-SAFE 
iently accompany AutoSeat © 


them. pl AI... 


Happy and Secure in a 
«Comfy-Safe” AutoSeat 


Now, with the ‘‘Comfy-Safe’’ locked to the 
auto, and baby securely but comfortably held 
in its specially design- 
ed safety strap with 
adjustable shoulder 





harness and belt, baby 
can be takca safely in 
cven when 
unattended. 


, any car, 





Note long curved hook 
whichreachesdown back 
ofthecarseat andclamps 
tightly; note also diago- \ 
nal rods which double @&* 
lock this in place. 






Locks to any car, front, 
reat or coach seat. At 


leading dealers, $5.50 





Made by the makers of the 


jee wie. 


re {_ famous “‘Little Toidey” toi- 
pee a let seat and ‘““Toidey”’ Steps. 


Write for more information! 


Juvenile W ood Products, Inc. 
Gertrude ~—A. Muller, Pres. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


a 


Box P 














| Cancer 
To the Editor:—Have any new dis- 
coveries been made concerning 
cancer? E. S., South Dakota. 


Answer.—Much has been added 
to our knowledge of cancer within 
the last few years, the most impor- 


tant item being the tremendous 
value of early detection and re- 


moval of the cancer. Nothing new 
has been added as to cures, except 
that x-rays and radium are of great 
service in treating certain types of 
cancer. 


Molasses as a Source of Iron 
To the Editor:—Is taking molasses 
the best way to obtain iron for 
the system? What is the best 
treatment for anemia? 
C. V. J., Michigan. 


Answer.—Iron is contained in 
ample amount in many of the foods 
that are ordinarily eaten, especially 
in vegetables like spinach and in 
all red meat. Molasses in reason- 
able amount is a wholesome article 
of food. The treatment of anemia 
depends on the kind of anemia 
present, 

Phosphorus-Containing Foods 
To the Editor:—Will you please 

name some foods that are rich in 

phosphorus? _ §, C., Georgia. 


Answer.—Among the phosphorus- 
containing foods, the following are 
given in a book on “Dict in Health 
and Disease” by Friedenwald and 
Ruhraih, a recent edition, the phos- 
phorus content being estimated as 
phosphorus pentoxide in the total 
mineral ash: 


Fruits, 12-15 per cent (pears, 
apples, citron, cherries, plums, 
apricots, oranges, figs). 

Berries, 20-13 per cent (goose- 


berries, currants, huckle- 
berries, strawberries). 

Nuts, 43-18 per cent (almonds, 
coconuts, chestnuts). 

Cereals, 54-17 per cent (rice 
flour, rice wheat flour, buck- 
wheat flour, oatmeal, oatmeal 
flour, barley meal, barley flour, 
rye flour, cornmeal, cornmeal 
flour, rolled oats, macaroni, 
brown bread, white bread). 

Vegetables, 41-19 per cent (black 
radishes, artichokes, beans, 
peas, lentils, pumpkins, kohl- 
rabi, cauliflower, asparagus, 
potato, cabbage, Savoy cab- 
bage, mushrooms, onions, rhu- 
barb, cucumbers, turnips, 
celery, carrots, sugar beets, 
radishes, spinach). 

Milk, eggs, cheese, 65-26 per cent 
(egg yolk, eggs, cheese, milk). 

Meats and fish, 48-20 per cent 
(veal, pickerel, pork, _ beef, 
oysters, salmon). 
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FOOT SUFFERERS 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 


New Invention Corrects Cause of 
Troubles, Natare’s Way 


Corns, callouses, bunions, 
Morton’s toe, hump foot, weak 
ankles, fallen arches are 
almost invariably the result 
of overstrain and ‘fatigue 
which forces the bones of the », 
foot into an unnatural posi- “ 
tion. Nature-Treads gently 





Normal 
Foot 


but surely aid in adjusting the misplaced bones of the 


vecsree 


Flat Foot 


foot arches by distributing the body weig! the 
natural weight bearing portions of the f truly 
Nature’s own way. Light, flexible leather ani fiber— 


no metal or hard surfaces. Not arch support 
Just slip Nature-Treads in your shoes and walk with g 
new feeling of comfort and freedom. 


Ask your nearest shoe dealer 
or send direct to us for illus- 
trated circular and measure 
ment chart (sent free it you 
send your shoe dealer’s name), 
Clip this ad. 


) Nature -Tread Co. of Ill. 
655 S. Wells St. Chicago, III, 


NA TURE. TREADS 


Be sure you get genuine Nature-Treads—Name stamped 
on every pair. Use Nature-Tread Corn, Callous or 
Bunion Pz ads. 






per 
pair 


OCTORS universally 

prescribe DeVilbiss atom- 
izers because for almost a 
half century DeVilbiss has 
been the outstanding specialist 
in the creation and manufac- 
ture of such equipment. 
Druggists everywhere sell 
them. 


The DeVilbiss Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





DeVi/biss 


Atomizers - Nebulizers - Vaporizers 





The Trowbridge Training School 


A Home School for Nervous 
and Backward Children 
The Best in the West 
State Licensed 
E. Haydn Trowbridge, M.D. 
412 Chambers Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


—— 











- 


VEST POCKET SYRINGE 


STERLCASE 
ESPECIALLY ror THE DIABETIC 


A compact Syringe carrying case assuring COMPLETE 
sternizanhon and a means of sterilizing the fles! 
AY ALk SURGICAL SUPPLY STORES 


The GOLDSTEIN MFG. CO td 
79-61 ELLICOTT ST purr ALO, NY. 
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Why Worry About Such Things? 


RS. DORLAND had been discussing the 

health of various women of her acquaint- 
ance. One suspected kidney trouble, another 
was obsessed with the fear of cancer, a third 
was afraid she was tubercular. 


e 


Countless people go through life worrying 
about diseases which they do not have. This 
is quite unnecessary—so why worry about 
such things? 


~ 


& 


By having your family physician give you a 


. EasTMAN Kopak ComPANY, 343 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Name... 





\ Address 





Please send me “How X-rays Aid the Public.”’ 


thorough health examination every year you 
may be sure of your health. 


e 


The best medical opinion favors the periodic 
health examination for all, whether ill health 
is suspected or not. Such examinations are 
not unpleasant and they inspire confidence 
by the fact that through them trouble is de- 
tected at so early a stage that treatment 1s 
usually successful. Of course, no health ex- 
amination is complete without several x-rays. 
Make an appointment with your physician 
today. 


STATE STREET, 
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Don’t Rob 
your baby 


of sunshine 





“=e 


Diabetes Mellitus 
To the Editor:—We should much 
appreciate your advising us what 
organ is affected in diabetes mel- 
litus, C. M. D., Washington. 


Answer.—Diabetes is a disease of 
metabolism; that is, a disarrange- 
ment of the chemical changes that 
take place in the body in which 
the starches and sugars taken in 
> | as food are not completely “burned 
up” in the tissues and in which 
there is an excess of sugar in the 
blood. 

It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that this function of the 
complete metabolism of sugar is 
due to a hormone, or internal secre- 
tion, that is elaborated by certain 
groups of cells in the pancreas. 
When this hormone, insulin, is defi- 
cient in amount, diabetes occurs. 

One of the great medical dis- 
coveries of modern times is that ™ 


of a method by which insulin can - 
be separated from the pancreas of For those 
animals and used to make up the 

wayward 
thumbs 


= 
Are your children 


going to camp? 





Or to the \ 
Shore?  - 











A 
Or to the Mountains? | A 


Remember that summer-time sun, dust 
and perspiration make frequent shampoos 
for children imperative, if the scalp isto 
be kept healthy. 

Let them take along this unique health 
shampoo. Lathers and rinses in hard 
waters, washes out salty water; benefits 
the scalp. No bottles to leak or break! 
Medically approved. 


DERBAC 


At your druggists or send 25c for a 20-shampoo cake 
Special prices to camps in dozen lots. Write to 


CEREAL SOAPS C°%., Inc. 
Dept. H-6, 334 E. 27th St.. New York 


co 











deficiency in this secretion that 
occurs in the human victim of dia- 
betes. Diabetes is primarily a dis- 
ease or deficiency of the pancreas. 
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sad — Community Needs Physician kindly “ittie ‘binder, 
Babies’ bodies need sunshine. Kept | To the Editor:—We need a good fastened | gently | to 


away from the sun babies grow pale and doctor in this locality. How can arms, does just what it 
is intended to do and 














sickly, like flowers that do not get the , D 

. ’ / ‘ we get one? is no more—keeps the 

light. The sun’s rays cure and prevent M. A., Indiana. thumb or singer from 
quite reaching the 


does not 





many babies’ diseases, build strong bones 
and healthy, sturdy bodies. Doctors say 
give your baby sun baths every day. 


VANTA 


Original 


SUN SUIT 


lets the healing rays of the sun reach little arms, 
legs, shoulders, chest and particularly back and 
spine, but protects vital parts. 

Vanta Sun Shirt to match Sun Suits easily 
pulls on over the head to protect against cool 
breezes. Vanta Sun Tam protects the head. 

Vanta Sun Garments, cotton for play and 
wool (suitable to wear in water) are Vanta 
Quality, in six brilliant California colors; sizes 
to 12 years. A doctor’s prescription in each 
Sun Suit tells how to give your baby sun baths. 


Vanta Linen Mesh Garments 


Physicians suggested Vanta Linen Mesh Gar- 
ments for babies, so we make them in Shirts, 
Vests and Union Suits. They absorb perspira- 
tion readily, eliminating one cause for colds, 
easily washed and durable. Of pure imported 
Irish linen with a mixture of fine lisle thread 
producing a soft fabric just right for babies at 
reasonable prices. 


“=m FREE TO YOU 


7 &: Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
pn MEEEO utfit;’a book of 64pages on 
>) mM care and dressing of babies. 







Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 1202, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instruc- 
tions for making the new Vanta 
square-fold, pinless diaper. Also 
Baby's Outfit book and illustrated 
catalog, all in plain envelope. 


Name —_ 





| 
: 


Address 





City... 
i i 


State... . 4 
APT . 





Answer.—Perhaps the best way 
to secure a physician is by adver- 
tising in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association or through 
one of the agencies that advertise 
in this and in other medical jour- 
nals. It is undoubtedly becoming 
more difficult to keep physicians in 
rural communities, in large part 
because the residents of these com- 
munities have formed the habit of 
going to the larger cities for all 
medical service except emergencies. 
Obviously, a physician cannot live 
on the income from emergency 
cases alone. 


Scoliosis 
To the Editor:—What is scoliosis? 
What are the causes and what 
treatments are indicated? 
H. S., New York. 


Answer.—Scoliosis is defined as 
lateral curvature of the spine. 
There are usually at least two 
curves in the scoliotic spine, the 
main, or original, curve and the 
compensatory curve in the other 
direction. It may be due to faulty 
posture, to weakness of the spinal 
muscles, to disease of the chest or 
of the spine itself, to rickets, to 
inequality in the length of the legs, 
to sciatica or to other causes. The 
treatment depends on the condi- 
tions present as does the prospect 
of cure. 





mouth, and 
hamper movements or play in any other 
direction. Children become immediately 
accustomed to it and it is a wholesome way 
to ward off the whole train of baby ills— 
facial «deformities, respiratory amd throat 
troubles—that come with the thumb-sucking 
habit. Help your baby—try a 


BOWERS KANT-FAYL ANTI. 
FINGER SUCKING DEVICE 

If your dealer cannot supply 
order from us. Per set, $3.00 


Little Rock Surgical Company 
Donahey Bldg. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


you, 

















WANTED! 


HYGEIA Representatives in 


every community. 

HYGEIA is being cordially 
received by the public. 
The field is unlimited 
generous cash commissions are 
offered to producers. 


Send the coupon today for full 
particulars. 


and 


eee a ee 


HYGEIA Circulation Department, 
535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
proposition. Please send full details. 
OMS cccccove paebeuees scenes eeceeccce 
AGGPOEB ..cccccs By oGeseeeeseceves 
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Health... 


Nica percent of all bread fed 





to the patients of 12 leading hospitals 
of New York City is white bread. 
“White bread is fed to patients because 
of its concentrated fuel value and easy di- 
gestibility,” Miss Kobe, dietitian of the Broad 
Street Hospital, declared. “And in addition, 
the natural preference for white bread makes 
it a basic item of the daily ration.” The well- 
balanced diet can be built around bread. 
Bread is one food that is good for young 
and old. No one food, not even milk, can 
supply the body with all the materials needed 
for growth and vitality. But each of our 
chief foods—bread, milk, meat, poultry pro- 
ducts, fresh fruits and vegetables—taken in 
suitable combinations, accomplish this result. 
Diet is chiefly a matter of temperance in ee * 
eating. Neither too much nor too little of any ra APOUT BREAD 
of its elements should be eaten. White bread 





As one of the key people who direct the food 


habits of the nation, you are interested in 


is rich in protein and carbohydrates which knowing all «‘The Facts About Bread and Its 
the body needs and it is so completely di- Rightful Place in the Diet.’’ Under this title 
gestible that nearly all of these two import- we have published a book of authentic state- 
tant contents are assimilated. ments by eminent physicians, scientists and 


educators. We will be glad to send you with- 


Know the F A © T S about BRread out charge a copy of this booklet. 


= 















COUPON 





Dhe above statement has been submitted to and approved by 





a group of disinterested and competent investigators in the 
field of nutrition, selected by the editor of DheSournal of the 
cAmerican Medical -Association. Dhese investigators include 
Professors Graham Lusk, €. V. McCollum and Lafayette 


sesavevensees PB. Mendel. 


Dept. H-269 
Washburn Cro | | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 5 tt The ated 

| £ d me, without charge, @ COPY Diet. 

| ‘About eed and Its Rightful Place 

| ‘ie 





sby Company, 












For complete information on nutrition 


tical en see books written by these authorities } 


BREAD JS THE STAFF of LIFE 


Th: advertisement and the booklet “The Facts About Bread and Its Rightful Place in the Diet” are published by Washburn 
Crosby Company, mille-s of Gold Medal Flour, to assist in the broadcasting of authoritative information about bread. 
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The Badge of Health Foods 
In Glass Jars 


For Infant Feeding 


TO SUPPLEMENT THE MILK DIET 


Prescribed by over 5,000 Specialists— 

Because they are scientifically pre- 
pared under surgical standards of cleauli- 
ness and supply the elements needed for 
sound growth. 

Because they cost less than if made at 
home and save a Mother at least 24 hours 
a week kitchen time and give her these 
extra hours to be out of doors with baby. 

Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready to use 
except for diluting and heating and so are 
equally convenient for feedings at home 
or traveling. 

Clapp’s Baby Soup. An appetizing 
combination of Beef Juice, Vegetables and 
Cerez als. 

Clapp’s Wheatheart Soup, a com- 
bination of Vegetables, Cereals, and the 
Wheat Germ which supplies Food Iron 
and VITAMINES A and E abundantly. 

Clapp’s Strained Vegetables 
Spinach, Carrots, 
Beans, Peas, Beets, 
and Apricots. 

Are all scientifically 
prepared from carefully 
selected materials, espe- 
cially for growing babies 
and are immensely liked 
by them. 

These are simply 
wholesome, healthful 
foods, packed for con- 
venience and economy 
in 4 oz. glass jars— 
Soups, also in 14 oz. 
jars. 


Asparagus, String 
Tomatoes, Prunes 





Ask Your Doctor 


and write us for your Dealer’s name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1340 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





|/percentage of accidents. 


Falling objects, 





HOW MOVIES INFLUENCE 
CHILDREN 

Concern as to the pernicious 
effects of certain types of motion 
pictures on children in every coun- 
try has led a French physician to 
propose that the health section of 
the League of Nations study the 
problem and to urge the making of 
films especially for children. In an 
article in a French medical maga- 
zine quoted by the Paris corre- 
spondent of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, this 
physician cites a number of cases 
in which children have shown mor- 
bid fear, nightmare, grave modi- 
fications of character and even 
perverse tendencies, the onset of 
which could be traced to some 
film depicting crime. 

“There is no doubt that the 
motion picture has become the 
school of delinquency,” he _ de- 
clares, “for the reason that chil- 
dren’s natures induce them to 
regard as heroes the bold perpe- 
trators of the crimes they see dis- 
played and to overlook entirely the 
compensating effect of the interven- 
tion of justice which is presented 
as a side issue.” 

A striking instance of the power 
of motion pictures to impress chil- 
dren is reported by Prof. G. W. 
Paget of Liverpool University. In 
an art test given to 800 native Maori 
children in New Zealand, 36 per 
cent of the children responded to 
a call for a picture of a man with 
a recognizable portrait of Tom Mix. 
No directions were given as to 
what kind of man should be drawn, 
yet in nearly every instance the 
star was drawn head down, shoul- 
ders hunched up, a revolver in 
each hand and an expression of 
determination on his face. That 
this might have been a local effect 
of a recent showing of a film was 
disproved by the fact that the 
drawings were collected from no 
less than forty-five native schools. 


HAZARDS OF THE OFFICE 
Oflice workers would seem to be 
reasonably safe from accidents, but 
a surprising number are listed in 
the Industrial Hygiene Bulletin. 
Falls on stairs cause the largest 
Polished 
many falls. 
open file drawers, 
swinging doors and all manner of | 
substitutes for step-ladders are to 
blame for many painful injuries. 
Electric fans are a special source 
of danger. Never move a fan with- 
out first turning off the current, 
the Bulletin warns. Pricks and 
cuts from pins, pen points, paper 
edges and thumb tacks should have 
an antiseptic applied to them at 
once. They have been known to 
develop into severe infections, 


floor surfaces cause 
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STOP 


Thumb-Suckin: 
JUBILEE 
BABY ARMLF' 


Aluminum—Ad justo 


$1.00 Pair 
ir Also corrects Nail-Biting 
. » A safe, easy, } 

: ly way. In 
able if sult 
from. Eczema 
Allows free movem: 


other skin disease. L 
even considerable bending of elbow. L 


fitting, light, sanitary, cool. Snap fastene: 

adjust to 5 different sizes. Handy. At drug 
or surgical supply houses, or postpaid on 
receipt of $1. If more convenient, order 
C.0.D. and pay postman $1.10 on delivery 


JUBILEE MFG. CO., 21 Sta. C., Omaha, Neb. 











Watch 





in September 


We are now signing off for the summer, 
but are doing business at the same old 
stand. 


Glad to hear from you. 
































Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of “Busy Kiddie” 
Box §04 Jenkintown, Penna. 














Maternity Supports 


Scientifically designed in types of 
models for all figures, gives low ab- 
dominal uplift with no constriction. 
Special feature—Orig- 
inal patented adjust- 
ment supplying sacro- 
iliac support and easy 
regulation to size and 
pressure as required. 
Wonderful reaction to 
normal health, and 
mental and physical 
buoyancy. 

Write for special 

information. 

S. H. Camp & Co. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Mfgs. 


Fisher & Burpe, Ltd., Manufacturers for Canada 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Medical Subjects of Interest 
to the Public 


Send for 
List of Publications 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
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wAR GAS DID NOT CAUSE! 
TUBERCULOSIS 

In the period just following the 
World War it was widely believed 
that the toxic gases used in battle 
caused a predisposition to tuber- 
culosis or at least a reactivation of 
old lesions. Fourteen years have 
now passed since these new and_| 
terrifying agents were first used in| 
warfare and physicians have made | 
careful observations of the effects 
on the surviving victims. 

Dr. A. R. Koontz of the Medical 
research Division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service has recently re- 
ported that subsequent facts have 
not justified the earlier fears. In 
addition to studying the actual vic- 
tims of gassing, Dr. Koontz has 
made experiments with laboratory | 
animals that add more evidence to 
his observations. 

Koontz inoculated a large num- 
ber of animals with virulent tuber- 
culosis germs. Half the animals | 
were then gassed for one hour with 
a lethal dose of mustard gas and 
the other half were kept as con-| 
trols. From six to ten weeks later 
all the animals were killed and | 
studied. Sixty-four per cent of 
the animals that had been gassed | 
had pulmonary tuberculosis, while | 
83 per cent of the controls had 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Further- | 
more the tuberculous process was 
much more extensive in the con- 
trol animals that developed the dis- 
ease than in the gassed animals 
that had it. 

According to Koontz, his experi- | 
ments clearly demonstrate that gass- 
ing with mustard gas has an in-| 
hibitory effect on the development 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
species investigated. Thus it ap-| 
pears that whatever the evils of 
exposure to the war gases may be, 
they do not include an increased 
susceptibility to tuberculosis, ob- 
serves The Journal of the American 
Medical Association editorially. 








CHILD WELFARE WORK 

Along with the startling reform | 
that is sending the whole Turkish 
nation to school to learn to use the 
Latin alphabet, Turkey has entered 
on « program of child welfare for 
the first time. At present Turkey | 
has no juvenile courts, no play- | 
grounds and no clubs or societies 
lor training of children. The prime 
minister has given official approval 
to the National Child Welfare Asso- 
Clation, a private voluntary organ- 


ation | 
TURKEY BEGINS FIRST | 


ization, The association has begun 
its ork by the establishment of 
4Noue for babies and young chil- 
dren and by opening a day clinic 
wh mothers may come with 


the: vabies for advice, the World’s 
Chil ren reports. 
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In Nason's own Nor 
wegian plants the ea 
tracting and refining ts 
done close to wher 
the cod are caught. In 
this country every lot 
of NASON’S Cod Liver 
Oil is biologically 
tested. 


Nasons 


- - -the friendly flavored Cod Liver Oil 


—“¢ 
« 


ERE’S a cod liver oil that creates no 

“hard feelings”—for it isn’t hard to 
take! After all the thorough work of 
refining is done, a fractional percentage 
of a special flavor is added. 


Besides the friendly flavor, Nason’s Pala- 
table Norwegian Cod Liver Oil is war- 
ranted to be rich in the vitamin “A” and 
“D” potency needed to balance the diet, 
promote growth, vital energy and immu- 
nity to colds. 


Nason’s palatable cod liver oii com- 
plies with the U. S. P. standards for 
cod liver oil. In addition, it is re- 
quired to have a content of fat solu- 
ble vitamin A, determined by the 
U. S. P. method, of not less than 800 
units per gram, and an antirachitic 
potency such that 0.01 Gm. per day 
will produce definite healing (as de- 
termined by x-ray photographs), in 
the leg bones of rachitic rats in eight 
days when added to a diet lacking in 
vitamin D, the rats being also de- 
prived of ultraviolet light. 


Ask us to send you a sample of NASON’S! 





TAILBY-NASON COMPANY 
Kendall Square Station, Boston, Mass. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers to the Professions of Medicine and 
Pharmac since 1905. 


Gentlemen :—You may send me (without charge) sample 


tee 
. os . . P . : T . 
bottle of Nason’s Palatable Cod Liver Oil. Siy-Neson Compony 
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EXERCISE MUST BE GAGEp FA’ 
BY PHYSICAL CONDITION 
The gospel of exercise has beep A 
preached so long that there is , 1) 
well defined idea in the minds of Stat 
most persons that exuberant health trial 
depends on violent exercise.  [p and 
the opinion of The Journal of the ay 
American Medical Associati for | 
On, 
recommendations for exercise with- a 
out regard to possible physical limi- — 
tations need to be carefully con- ; 
sidered. _ 
‘ ‘ for 
A series of observations among coul 
golfers of various ages, different mate 
sex and various conditions of lt « 
health has been made by P., Y, be 
Karpovich of the _ International illu 
Se: ee: So College at Springfield, sho} 
Mass. He studied weight, heart qual 
rate and blood pressure in more the 
than 100 golfers. larh 
From his experience Dr. Kar- D. 
povich suggests that a too great fore 
loss of weight following exercise and 
with a slow return to normal shows men 
orate Vitamin }poor physical condition. Lower a fa 
serve with milk or |blood pressure, sleeplessness, fa- To 
its crisp, crunchy tid- | tigue in the morning and lessened wor 
bits co te, | appetite after exercise are other in- of | 
Food Centers. dications of poor condition. nati 
Abnormal heart or kidney condi- gani 
: | P L ‘ f tions make severe exercise danger- gran 
Yy ous, but there is much evidence of | 
our litt oa oy neéeeas f 1S — that mild exercise taken cautiously Unit 
is beneficial. Persons recovering that 
Parents dare not slight their little boy’s At the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium and in from an_ illness naturally _ have be | 
nourishment even for a day! Today heiseat- thousands of homes, “ZO” has been used for years. lowered endurance _ cag “i nen 
ing for tomorrow. He is laying the founda- Wate toed Chachi Died Caniiae~cmauir he lapse after Playing a — bse lv ae 
tion of health. He needs plenty of lime, iron, leading grocer—has “ZO” and all the other Usually they walk and play slow y ye a 
vitamins, and roughage. Snodiciin the. Battie Cosek tine. and it is better for them to play * 
“ZO”, the great vitamin cereal, is so de- not more than thirty gm 4 PS 
licious that children gladly eat all you serve ye FreeDiet ServicceKK€ 8 Ores Caer Karpovic h erm 
them. It is super-rich in the elements little however, that some persons with Ps 
ones need. Food iron for rosy cheeks. Food lime At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of graduate heart trouble were able to play ers 
to build good, white teeth, andstraight sturdy dietitians to advise you on any diet problem. If eighteen holes without harm. man 
ms ‘ i ? you will write to Ida Jean Kain, our chief dieti- e . . * * . 
legs. And Vitamin B that protects health. tian, she will send you suggestions for your In the light of this investigation five 
particular diet. “Healthful Living,” a most in- | .- : 
teresting and helpful book written by a leading it seems that the question to golf acco 
BATTLE CREEK your mame tad addres oath gone lor not to golf must be answered dent 
CORN TTA RIUM) sand send tgco.us, It describes with recioes |separately for each player, con- can 
HEALTH FOODS — mmo Sich. CANAL HE FOS. | eludes The Journal. M 
ly + Ask about Savita, Protose, Malted Nuts, Fig Bran, Vita Fe  arcd ama 
: preoe aaemn | FAMILY COW MAY HELP mins 
SPREAD DISEASE vine 
HEALTH PLAYS for CHILDREN| ‘ve “tamity cow" presents» J tie 
important rural health problem, to a 
> Six plays which previously ap- discussed in the — at “ = 
PY _— pearedin HYGEIA are avat!- ee Gepartment ees na 
j ; : 1en milk control laws are passe¢, 
able in reprint pamphlet form. the family cow is usually not In- _ 
The Good Health Elves.—i7 to The Trial of Jimmy Germ—s |Cluded because of violent protests the | 
25 characters. Set of 17 copies, characters. Set of 8 copies, 35 from owners. : . 
— Single copies, 15 cents —. Single copies, 10 cents Neighborhood epidemics of a 


(typhoid, septic sore throat, dlysen- ns 


The Friendly Brushes.—11 char- From Danger Valley to Safety ~ F s ey 
ons, Sek ae Uk tery, diphtheria and infantile paral 


1 
I 





acters. Set of 11 copies, 50 cents. Hill.—32 to 45 characters. Sin- after 
Single copies, 10 cents each. gle copy, 25 cents. ysis have been traced to premises r 
; : -oviding le | 
The Magic Fluid (Diphtheria On Board the S. S. Health-20 _ where a family cow was — oo 
eS Sone as | Set ee ot te ame Mate milk for the neighbors. Recen!l) HM 
cnorus, cing 8 subjects, sic. >s. oe ~ 8, - ; : s é 
Set of 8 copies, 35 cents. Single $1.00. Single copy, 10 an outbr 2ak of seven cast S bo for 
a ee typhoid fever was reported in thre oF 
¥ ene ° OW. c 
HY GEIA families supplied from one ©: stil 





The milker was a arrier 9% hii 


535 North Dearborn Street CHICAGO \typhoid germs. 
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FAULTY LIGHTING LEADS)! 
TO ACCIDENTS 
Approximately 15,000 of the 
100,000 blind persons in the United 
States lost their sight through indus- 
trial accidents in mines, factories 
and shops, Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
secretary of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness said 
in a recent address before the 
Virginia Federation of Labor. 
Improper lighting is one of the 
most important factors responsible 
for industrial accidents. Not only 
could the number of accidents be 
materially reduced, but thousands 
of cases of defective vision could 
be avoided by remedying faulty 
illumination in industry. In many 
shops natural light is cut down one 
quarter or one half simply because 
the windows are not washed regu- 
larly, Miss Brown declared. 
Destructive eye injuries usually 
force a victim to learn a new trade 
and there are few jobs for blind 
men or near-blind men on which 
afamily can be supported decently. 
To prevent such tragedies among 
workmen the American Federation 
of Labor is cooperating with the 
national blindness prevention or- 
ganization in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of education. On the basis 
of progress already made in the 
United States the society expects 
that the amount of blindness will 
be materially reduced within the 
next generation and some of il 





principal causes of blindness will 
be almost eradicated. 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 
FOR CRIMINALS 
Psychiatric treatment for prison- 
ers has been carried out in a Ger- 
man penitentiary for a period of 
five years with excellent results, 
according to the Berlin correspon- 
dent of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Many difficulties obstructed the 
execution of the plan. Most of the 
prisoners are much perturbed in 
mind. Almost all of them are con- 
vinced that a wrong has been done 
them and find it nearly impossible 
to adapt themselves to the confine- 
ment. 

Intensive work with 150 men 
and fifty women resulted in satis- 
factory adjustment for most of 


them. Through consultation with 
the psychiatrist, they were relieved 
of a large number of irritating fac- 


tors so that they became able to 
keep out of the toils of the law 
after they were discharged from 


the prison, The discharged prison- 
ers keep in touch with Dr. Lange 
and many come back occasionally 
for treatment when they feel op- 
Pressed by their difficulties, while 
still others write him, thanking 





him for his help, 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


: 
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“Professor Goodfood” 


A most important member of the faculty is Professor Good- 
food! Growing girls at college get more out of his courses 
than they do out of Greek, geometry, and golf. Professor 


Goodfood’s laboratory is aluminum-equipped. 


Smith, Sweet Briar, and many other noted women’s colleges cook 
in aluminum utensils. They use aluminum, some of them exclusive- 
ly, because it does such good cooking and—thanks to its impervious- 


ness to food. acids—such healthful cooking too. 


The 4ome kitchen needs these good gifts of aluminum. And the 
durability and economy of aluminum, and the ease with which it 
may be kept silvery bright, are added virtues which the thrifty 
housewife will consider in selecting the foundation equipment of her 


kitchen. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET........ 


Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 





Pease send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,"’ to address 


written below 
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Muttins for Diabetics 





al 

S rRICTLY 
STARCH- 
FREE 







Palatable muffins and more than thirty other foods, each 
strictly starch-free, may be included in your diet when 
you use Listers casein-palmnut Dietetic Flour. 


Sre ICTLY 
SUGAR- 
FREE 





any home. 


LISTER BROS. INC. 


a LLCO TTT TTT 


Listers 


is strictly starch-free, self-rising and easily made into a variety of foods in 
Recipes accompany each carton of flour. Large carton, 
Listers Flour (enough for 30 bakings) 

Sold by leading druggists, fancy grocers or direct 


PMU 





CASEIN- 
“ty Flour 
DIETETIC 


. $4.85. 


41 E. 42nd St. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Light — 
without deterring 
ventilation 


Athey shades are 
ideal for Doctor, 
Dentist or Surgeon. 


Athey Shades are not wooden 
slats and have no rollers, 
springs, catches or latches. 
They do not have to be jerked 
for adjustment. And because 
they may be lowered from 
the top, allow a flood of soft 
light to reach the back of the 
room. Besides being prac- 
tical, they are the most beauti- 
ful and attractive shade ever 
devised. 


Send for Catalog 
ATHEY COMPANY 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
6157 W. 65th St., CHICAGO 





Shaded where wanted 
for privacy or glare. 








In Canada 


CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Regd. 
279 Se gneurs St., Montreal, Canada | 
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| DO YOU MEASURE U»>? 
| The following physical stai.\ards 
for adults were formulated | the 
parent-teacher associations o{ (ajj. 
fornia and reproduced in the (Cajj- 
fornia Health Bulletin: 

Have you— 

Normal weight for your height. 
type and age? 

Erect posture, firm muscles, good 
feet? 

Normal vision (properly fitted 
glasses, if required), normal hear. 
ing? 

Sound, well-cared-for teeth and 
healthy gums? 

Adequate and accurate informa- 
tion on diet and general hygiene? 

A general sense of well-being and 
enjoyment of life? 

Immunity to smallpox and diph- 
theria? 

Do you— 

Have a complete yearly physical 
examination by your physician? 

Have an adequate biyearly exam- 
ination by your dentist? 

Have your eyes examined by an 
oculist every three or five years? 

Have corrections made promptly 
when needed? 

Eat a well balanced diet (includ- 
ing leafy vegetables and _ milk), 
adequate but not excessive? 

Use tea and coffee in moderation, 
if at all? 

Drink six to eight glasses of 
water daily, most of this between 
meals? 

Have a daily bowel movement 
without the use of drugs? 

Take at least two baths weekly, 
one daily if possible? 

Sleep soundly, not less than seven 
hours per night? 

Take some outdoor exercise daily? 

Provide for some recreation daily, 
in the form of a sport when possi- 
ble? 

Relax with ease and get sufficient 
rest? 

Do your work intelligently with- 
out undue fatigue? 

Devote some time each week to 
study of the best ways to preserve 
the health of yourself and your 
family? , 

Consider the maintenance 0! 
sound physical and mental health 
your duty and privilege? 

When poisons do accumulate i? 
the body it is the result of a break- 
down somewhere in the eliminative 
machinery, and such breakdowns 
can’t be repaired by swallowins 
sulphur or swigging sassafras. 

As far as the tonic propertics of 
these drugs are concerned, they are 
nil. The best tonics are given by 
|cows, laid by hens and grown 0! 
‘trees, vines and bushes, Whe? 
these are’ taken in liberal amounts, 








no artificial makeshift is necessaly: 
—Texas Outlook. 
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HEALTHY PERSONS CARRY | 
SCARLET FEVER GERMS 


That searlet fever germs may be 
carried in the throats of healthy 
persons and may be transmitted to 
susceptible persons who then de- 
velop the disease has been an estab- 
lished fact for some time. A series 
of fourteen cases traced to three 
healthy carriers, reported by Dr. 
Ruth Tunnicliff and Dr. T. T. 
Brooks to The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, add fur- 
ther confirmation to the discovery. 

Three outbreaks occurred in the 
boys’ ward of a hospital for crip- 
pled children. After several cases 
had developed cultures were made 
from the throats of all the atten- 
dants in the ward and it was found 
that one intern and one nurses’ aid 
were carrying the germs that cause 
scarlet fever in their throats. The 
germs disappeared from the in- 
tern’s throat in a few days, but 
persisted in the nurses’ aid. 

To test the possibility that the 
nurses’ aid was the source of all 
the scarlet fever, the girl was re- 
moved from duty and no more 
cases developed for a month. Then 
another nurses’ aid developed the 
disease and it was found that she 
was a friend of the first and often 
visited her room when off duty. 
Finally it was recommended that 
the carrier’s tonsils be removed. 
This was done, the scarlet fever 
streptococci disappeared from her 
throat and no more scarlet fever 
occurred. 

The other cases reported were 
in private families. No outside 
contact could be found, since the 
children with scarlet fever had not 
been out of the house or in contact 
with other children for a week and 
there had been no visitors. The 
father in each case was the only 
one who had been away from 
home and both were found to have 
scarlet fever germs in their throats. 
It seemed certain therefore that the 
fathers were healthy carriers of 
Scarlet fever to their own children. 


BEWARE OF THE ROADSIDE 
SPRING OR STREAM 


Trusting to luck to find water to 
drink when on a camping trip is 
to run a foolish risk of exposing 
the campers to infection, says the 
bulletin of the New York state 
dep rtment of health. 

rhere is no way to tell by the 


appearance of water whether it is 
safe {0 drink or not. Carry water 
fron home when you take to the 
road, the department advises. If 
you sre going any great distance 


repl-nish your stock in large com- 
mur ‘es where the water is under 
Sup vision, never from the road- 
side stream or spring. 
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A 25c tube of Colgate’s 


contains 
more 
toothpaste 


than any other leading 
brand priced at 25c. 


More important — Colgate’s cleans 

better — its penetrating foam washes 

away decayed impurities in crevices 
not reached by brushing. 


- Gecaninee bee has be- 
come the largest-selling 
dentifrice in the world be- 
cause it not only polishes the 
outer surfaces of the teeth, 
but more important, because 
its wonderful penetrating 
foam washes away the decay- 
ing food particles and mucin 
deposits lodged in the tiny 
crevices of the teeth, not 
reached by ordinary brushing. 


Recent scientific tests confirm the 
fact that Colgate’s has a greater 
penetrating* power than any of 
the leading dentifrices on the 
market. This means that it gets 
down into every tiny crevice. 
There it softens and dislodges the 
decaying impurities, washing 
them away in a detergent wave. 
In this foam is carried a fine chalk 
powder, a polishing material used 
by dentists as safe, yet effective in 
keeping teeth white andattractive. 








If you have not yet become ac- 
quainted with Colcate’s, may we 
send you a generous trial tube and 
an interesting booklet on the care 
of the teeth and mouth? Just 
mail the coupon. 


*How Colgate’s Cleans Crevices Where 
Tooth Decay May Start 





























Greatly magnified picture This diagram shows how 
of tiny tooth crevice. Note Colgate’s active foam 
how ordinary, sluggish (having low ‘“‘surface ten- 
toothpaste (having high sion’’) penetrates deep 
“surface tension’’) fails to into the crevice, cleansing 
penetrate deep down where itcompletely where the 
the causes of decay lurk. toothbrush cannot reach. 


' 
' 

: COLGATE, Dept. B-1302, 
| 595 Fifth Ave., New York, FREE 
' " 
‘ Please send a free trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 

' Dental Cream, with booklet ““How to Keep 
Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 
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O man or woman should 

permit armpit perspira- 

tion with its disagreeable, of- 

fensive odor and ruinous, dis- 

onerten stains to embarrass 

them popeneny nor destroy 
their clothing. 


You can rid yourself of arm- 
pie erspiration. A few drops 

tN ONSP PI (an antiseptic 
lhe applied to fe. under- 
arms will ke eep them dry, od- 
orless and sweet and protect 
your clothing. 


NONSPI destroys the odor and 

diverts the underarm perspiration 

to parts of the body where — 
is better evaporation —and n 

be used on an average a bese 

two nights each week. 


NONSPI is an old, tried and 
proven, dependable prepara- 
tion—used, endorsed and rec- 
ommended by physicians and 
nurses. 


More than a million men and 
women use NONSPI the we 
around—spring, summer, fall, 
and winter—to keep their 
armpits dry and odorless and 
protect their clothing. 


Get a bottle of NONSPI to- 
day. Use it tonight. Your 
Toilet Goods Dealer and 
Druggist has it at 50c (several 
months’ supply) or if you 
prefer 

FREE TESTING SAMPLE 

SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NONSPI COMPANY Send free NONSPI 


2673 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri : sample to 


NAME. > 





STREET 





CITY 
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UPSET EMOTIONS CAUSE 
UPSET DIGESTIONS 

Attacks of indigestion that are 
often blamed on some aarticl. of 
food are probably due rather to 
the fact that psychic factors haye 
interfered with the normal course 
of the digestive process. How 
strong emotion or fatigue can 
stimulate or inhibit digestion is 
described by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 
in a recent issue of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Alvarez tells a story of a 
young girl who fell out of a mango 
tree and broke her arm. As the 
girl lived some distance from a city 
it was several hours before she 
could be brought to a_ physician, 
With the first few whiffs of the 
anesthetic she vomited the fruit 
eaten hours before in the tree, stil! 
untouched by digestion. 

On trips into the mountains it is 
often noticed that a person who 
comes into camp hungry from an 
exhausting climb and immediately 
sits down to a hearty meal will 
occasionally suffer for days after- 
ward with abdominal pain, flatu- 
lence and diarrhea. Failures of 
digestion often occur when focd is 
eaten under psychic strain, as at 
banquets, at political meetings or 
in homes overshadowed by illness 
and death. Dr. Alvarez believes 
that such upsets are due to the 
drying up of gastric secretions 
which accompanies excitement, 
fatigue or pain. 

In view of these observations, 
which have been made by many 
physicians during many years, it is 
suggested that one should not eat 
when preoccupied, mentally upset 
or greatly fatigued. The best thing 
that sufferers from this nervous 
indigestion can do is to postpone 
ithe meal until strong emotion has 
passed, calm has been _ restored, 
and fatigue has lessened. 








SLOW CHILD NEEDS 
SPECIAL CLASSES 


Children who are slow in their 
studies should be put into special 
classes instead of being left in regu- 
lar classes to become discouraged 
in competition with brighter pupils, 
J. E. W. Wallin of Miami University 
asserted in a recent article. 

Even the slowest child has 4 
right to learn as much as he can 
in special classes. Out of more 
than 4,000 deficient children exam- 
ined in clinics conducted by Dr. 
Wallin, about 2,000 were 10 years 
old or older. Had their school 
systems been efficiently organized, 
'most of these handicapped children 
'would have been examined at 6 oF 
7 years of age and assigned to 
classes in which they could make 
the most of themselves. 
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VINE RIPENED TOMATOES 
HAVE MOST VITAMINS 
The wide use of ethylene gas for 

the ripening and coloring of vege- 

tables has raised questions among 
physicians as to the possible effect 
of the gas on the vitamin content 
on such vegetables as tomatoes. 
Three Iowa investigators have 
recently made a comparison of 
fie vitamin content of green, air 
ripened, ethylene ripened amd vine 
ripened tomatoes. Their experi- 
ments showed that the ripened 

tomatoes contained more vitamin A 

than green ones, but that the 

method of ripening made little 
diference in the quantity. No 
difference was apparent in the 
quantity of vitamin B in the various 
types of tomatoes, 

Tomatoes are often prescribed by 


physicians for their vitamin C con-! 


tent. The results of the Iowa 
experiments showed that tomatoes 
ripened on the vine were superior 
to all the other types for vitamin C, 
the air ripened and $$ artificially 
ripened ones being relatively bet- 
ter than green ones, 

Commenting on _ this 
tion, which is timely because of 
the increasing use of artificial 
ripening, The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association recom- 
mends that any products used for 
their vitamin content should be in| 
as near a naturally ripened condi- | 
tion as possible. 


PARIS POLICE ATTEMPT 
TO DIMINISH NOISE 

Paris has attacked the noise evil 
in earnest as a result of numerous 
protests in health journals calling 
attention to the pernicious effects 
of noise on the nerves of the popu- 
lation, says the correspondent of 
The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The prefect of police has begun 
by seeking to diminish noises at 
night, which have the most harm- 
ful effect because they prevent 
sleep, especially in children and 
nervous persons. He _ has_ pro- 
hibited the blowing of whistles and 
sirens on boats on the Seine before 
6 o’clock in the morning. He has 
reduced to a minimum the blowing 
of whistles on locomotives at night. 

In connection with night work 
on buildings, repair of pavements 
and unloading of merchandise he 
has ordered that the work must be 
carried on quietly. 


investiga- 


Lou ‘| sounding automobile horns 
have bea suppressed and drivers 
are not allowed to blow their horns 
on th treets between 11 p. m. and 
9:30) m. At the same time a 
fompclitive contest has been in- 
augurvicd among automobile manu-| \ 
— Ss in order to obtain a 

et 


iorn with inoffensive tones. 
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Oscar SHAW, Musical 
Comedy Star, a Health 
Builder enthusiast. 
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paren before has health been so important 
an asset for business and social success as 
it is today. Never before has the pressure of 
| modern living put such a strain on physical con- 
dition. You simply must KEEP FIT—without 


waste of time or effort. 





Dorotuy Knapp, world-famous 


beauty. says, “lunbesitatingly 
recommend the Health Builder to 
everyone interested in keeping ra- 
diantly bealthy”’. 











Oscillate Your Way to Health 


There is only ome way to keep fit— 
DAILY physical exercise. Science now 
makes this possible, and in a most en- 
joyable, simple new way. Just 15 min- 
utes a day of invigorating massage and 
vibratory-exercise with the famous 
Battle Creek Health Builder, manufac- 
tured under the patents of Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, awakens each tiny 
capillary into new activity, stimulates 


Ulustrating the Athletic Model 
Health Builder and one of the 

many valuable exercise 
treatments. 
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ice of The Battle Creek 


Health 


the perspiratory and sebaceous glands, vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, helps eliminate 
dangerous body poisons, and aids in general reduc- 
tion of body weight. 


The Result of Years of Development 


No other appliance can produce the same effects 
as the Health Builder. Improved year by year, as 
a result of long study and research by an eminent 
physician, the action of the Health Builder is per- 
fectly synchronized with human muscle tone. 


A Health Builder for Every Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the Universal Home Model, 
a compact, enclosed Health Builder. The Athletic 
Model is very popular for clubs, home gymnasiums, 
colleges, health centers, institutions, steamships, 
etc., while the handsome De Luxe Cabinet Models 
combine utility with distinctive beauty. 


Health Facts for You—FREE! 
Send at once for ‘‘ Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day’’—a valuable FREE book showing how 


the Health Builder keeps you fit. Health should 
come first! Write for your copy—NOW |! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AS-1857 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Builden 


Keeps You Fit/ 
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HAY FEVER 


has been prevented in 





August, 19% 


thousands of cases with 


POLLEN ANTIGEN 


Introduced by the 


LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 
in 1914 


Since the introduction of Pollen Antigen year an increasing number of physicians have 
Lederle, each year has added evidence to the familiarized themselves with the Hay Fever 
value of this product in the prevention or ree problem and are relieving patients of their 
lief from symptoms of Hay Fever, and each _ seasonal attacks. 
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Leperte AntiTroxtn Lasoratories where Pollen Antigens were developed in 1914 


PROPHYLACTIC 
TREATMENT 


may be commenced as late as two weeks be- 
fore the date of the expected attack. Fifteen 
graduated doses of an appropriate Antigen 
are required. Patients usually suffer little in- 
convenience from the injections, and many 
are completely protected from Hay Fever 
attacks. 





Consult Your Physician 


LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK 








